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Early Contacts 
Between Canaan and Egypt 


S. YEIVIN 


PxetiMiNARY surface exploration of the site formerly known as Tell esh-Sheykh 
'Abmed el-‘Areyni (map ref. 1298 1133) in the early spring of 1955, showed 
that the site consists of three main parts: (a) a high mound with a flat top of 
limited area (about 3% acres) rising 32m. above the level of the surroun- 
ding plain (152m. above sea-level) and oriented roughly along a SE-NW 
axis; (b) a comparatively high terrace surrounding the tell proper to the west, 
south, and south-east, some 62% acres in area and rising 15-18 m. above the 
surrounding plain (altitude at highest point: 138.37 m.); (c) a lower terrace, 
round the higher one (the limits of which were not topographically defined), 
gradually merging into the surrounding plain (see Fig. 1)." 

When excavations began on this site in the summer of 1956, it immediately 
became evident that occupation of the higher terrace had ceased around 2600 
BCE. (the end of the Early Canaanite [Early Bronze] II Age). Subsequent 
excavations proved that in this area virgin soil of the higher terrace was first 
occupied by a settlement of circular pit-dwellings dug into the ground, above 
which gradually accumulated the stratified debris of twelve layers, the upper- 
most layer (I) ending with the Early Canaanite II stage, and the lowermost one 


'W.F. Albright proposed to identify this site with Gath of the Philistines, the home of Goliath 
(Historical Geography of Palestine, AASOR, 2-3, 1923, pp. 11-12). Although several scholars opposed 
such identification, the Israel Government Names Committee adopted it in 1953, and the site has 


| since been known as Tel Gath. As a result of his excavations this author is doubtful of this identification; 


¢.§. Yeivin: First Preliminary Report on the Excavations at Tel ‘Gat’, 1956-1958. Jerusalem, 1961. 
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Fig. 1. General plan of Tel Gath. 


(XII) belonging apparently to the Middle Chalcolithic period about 3500 B.C. 
Already during the season of 1957 layer V (from the top) in area D (on 
the edge of the higher terrace, see Figs. 1 and 3) yielded a complete pot witha 


* Various layers here yielded material for C 14 dating, and several specimens were sent for analysis. 
Unfortunately the results have not yet been received. 
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Fig. 2. The incised graffito on the Tel Gath sherd. 


pear-shaped body and flat base, made of well-levigated clay with a fine white and 
highly burnished slip (Pl. 23A). This seemed to suggest certain affinities with 
Egyptian ceramics of the late pre-dynastic and early proto-dynastic periods.* 
Several sherds of similar ware turned up in 1958, apparently belonging to the 
same type of jar, in the same layer V of area D. Moreover, these bore incised 
decorations in geometric patterns (Pl. 23 B). Previously such ware had been 
entirely unknown in Israel (or, as far as the author is able to ascertain, 


*Cf.eg. W.M.F. Petrie: Tarkhan I and Memphis V. London, 1913, Pl. XLIII: 77 m (s.d. 80-81 
= first dynasty); idem: Prehistoric Egypt Corpus. London, 1921, Pl. XX XIX: 46; idem: Corpus of 
Prebistoric Pottery. London, p. 21, where Petrie notes the introduction of this type (as foreign) with 
the beginning of the Gerzean culture. 
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elsewhere on the eastern littoral of the Mediterranean), nor has it been 
recorded in Egypt.‘ 

In 1959 the same layer again revealed fragments of the by then well-attested 
ware. It also yielded a sherd from the shoulder of a large pot, covered witha 
highly burnished red slip and a decorative design of parallel broken lines of 
incisions round the body. The sherd bears a graffito (apparently incised before 
firing) of what looks like a bungled proto-dynastic SRY-design with an 
unintelligible hieroglyphic sign in the narrow rectangle in the upper part of 
the SRH (Fig. 2 and Pl. 24A). In the same stratum were also found a complete, 
large cylindrical pot of rough grey ware and numerous sherds of the same type 
(Pl. 23 C), as well as specimens of narrow cylindrical jars of red or whitish- 
grey ware with highly burnished surfaces, some showing below the rim the 
well-known wavy lines considered by Petrie to derive from a degeneration of 
the wavy ledge-handle (Pl. 23 D).° 

The summer of 1960 brought no new surprises but helped to elucidate 
some of this architecturally rather elusive layer (Fig. 3). 

It should be emphasized that all this ceramic assemblage, pointing as it does 
toaclose association with contemporary Egypt, suddenly appearsin layer V. There 
are no indications of its approach in layer VI below, and it is entirely absent 
in layer 1V above. At the same time, one should be wary of drawing too hasty 
conclusions from this fact, since much of the complex of cultures manifested 
by the changing ceramics assemblages from layer to layer (from the earliest 
level, XII, up to and including level IV) is on the whole new to Israel archaeo- 


* The author wishes to thank Dr. M. Dothan for drawing his attention to W. M. F. Petrie, op. cit. 
(above, n. 3, 1921), Pl. XIX :91N, which shows an outline drawing of a globuiar pot with a 
possibly similar type of decoration from Harageh. Though the plate is headed ‘black polished’ (ware), 
it contains several types known not to belong to such ware, and thus the type in question may not 
be black polished either. Unfortunately the Harageh report is not available in Jerusalem, so that the 
exact character of the decoration cannot be ascertained. It seems, however, to this author that it 
differs essentially from that of Gath, inasmuch as the decoration is apparently done in pointillé. The 
author would suggest that the Gath decoration follows a local technique quite common in Chalco- 
lithic pottery (Pl. 23E) adapted to the new ware. 

* For the rough cylindrical pot cf. e.g. Petrie, op. cit. (above, n. 3, 1921), Pl. L: 57B; for the 
smaller cylindrical post, cf. *bid., Pl. XXX: 71a, 80. Professor Walter B. Emery, with whom these 
finds were discussed, informed the author that his experience with the proto-dynastic tombs at 
Saqqarah proves that the narrow cylindrical jars diminish in height during the reign of the first 
dynasty. They reach about half-size at the time of W3DY, become small squat cosmetic jars toward the 
end of the dynasty, and disappear entirely in the second dynasty. The author wishes to thank 
Professor Emery for this information and permission to quote it. 
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logy; and although in some cases it shows certain affinities with the Late 
Chalcolithic of Tuleilat Ghassul® and Beersheba,’ it has so far no definite 
parallel in Israel. Itseems to bea culture peculiar to a large and wholly sedentary 
agricultural community, as against a probably semi-sedentary society on 
marginal lands.® 

At first sight the hieroglyphic sign within the upper rectangle of the SRY 
(Pl. 24A) seemed entirely unintelligible.” However, perusal of the two volumes 
on the excavations of Tarkhan helped the author to solve the problem. 

Already in the first volume, seal impressions '® showed a kind of combination 
which seemed to resemble the sign on the Tel Gath sherd. The second volume, 
however, clinched matters. A graffito incised below the shoulder of a large, 
handle-less storage jar seems to be a duplicate of the Tel Gath design (PI. 
24B,E).'' Asin the case of the former (Gath), the latter(Tarkhan) shows a rough 
SR sign, in this case slightly trapezoidal in shape, with a single hieroglyph in 
the upper rectangle (the top line of which is not straight as in the Gath sherd, 
but concave), without the Horus-hawk on top of theSRH. True, there are slight 


* A. Mallon, R. Koeppel, R. Neuville: Teleilat Ghassul, 1. Rome, 1934; R. Koeppel: Teleilat Ghassul, 
II. Rome, 1940. 

* J. Perrot: The Excavations at Tell Abu Matar, near Beersheba, IEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 17-40, 73-84, 
167-189; H. de Contenson: La céramique chalcolithique de Beersheba, ibid., 6, 1956, pp. 163-179, 
226-238; M. Dothan: Excavations at Horvat Beter (Beersheba), ‘Atigot, 2, 1959, pp. 1-42. 

* At Tuleilat Ghassul, probably; at Beersheba, most certainly. 

°® The writer has shown it to several Egyptologists, who were as much at a loss to know what it 
represented as he himself. Perusal of the scanty publications available in Israel yielded no results. 
J. J. Clére, however, suggested the possibility of finding likely parallels among the signs engraved 
on pre- and proto-dynastic pots and stone vases found in various excavations, beginning with 
Amélineau’s days and ending with Emery’s latest excavations at Saqqara. He mentioned specifically 
Petrie’s excavations at Tarkhan. The author owes a debt of gratitude to Clére for encouraging him 
to persist in searching for similar graffiti in reports of earlier excavations. 

* Petrie, op. cit. (above, n. 3, 1913), Pl. II: 1-3 (from tomb 414). Cf. the seal impression found 
by Petrie at Abydos in tombs B9 and B17 (The Royal Tombs, 11. London, 1900-1901, pp. 7 and 30, 
and Pl. XIII : 91-92), where the sign N'R is even more stylized, while the sign MR (A. Gardiner: 
Egyptian Grammar. London, 1957, p. 518, U 23) appears outside the §RH and below it. 

™ W.M.F. Petrie: Tarkhan, II. London, 1914, Pls. VI, top row, right; XX:2 (copy of the 
graffito); XXX : 74B (bottom row, left, the jar). 

* For a somewhat similar graffito with the Horus-hawk on top, cf. idem: op. cit. (above, n. 3, 1913), 
Pl. XXXI: 68 (from the same tomb 414 which yielded the seal impressions mentioned in n. 10). 
Cf. also another seal impression from the same tomb (ibid., Pl. 11: 4), where a SRH sign under the 
bucranium shows a concave top line. The inside of the SRH is blurred, but it may have contained 
the name of N‘'RMR, for the bottom part of the usual MR seems to be shown between the first and 
second straight vertical lines at the lower edge of the SRH. Slightly concave top lines of SRH appeat 
also on the seal impressions 2-3 of the same plate, as well as on that shown in op. cit. (above, n. 10, 
1900-1901), Pl. XIII : 92. 
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differences in the general shape of the §RH, its ending in a straight line 
closing the rectangle at the bottom, compared with the Tel Gath sign in which 
the two outer lines, on the right and left, project below the base line, and in 
the shape of the hieroglyphic sign itself. But all told, the deviations amount 
tono more than is to be expected when two different people reproduce the 
same design. 

In the case of the Tarkhan graffito there is little doubt that the sign is to 
beread N‘R (the stylized catfish so abundant in the Nile) and understood as the 
first component of the name of King Narmer,'® about whose exact identity 
scholars differ, but all agree that he belongs to the earliest dawn of Egyptian 
history.“ 

This reading in the case of the Tarkhan graffito is clinched by the presence 
of another sign below the SRH. Though turned the other way round,” it 
undoubtedly reads MR. '° In the case of the Tel Gath design it is rather difficult 
to decide whether originally it contained an additional hieroglyph below the 
§RH, since the sherd is broken off below the latter sign (the orientation of the 
hieroglyph in the §RH seems to suggest that it should be read from left to 
tight), while at a slightly lower level on the left there are remains of another 
incised sign which may be almost complete, but may originally have had an 
extension to the left and perhaps also below it (see Fig. 2 and Pl. 244A). 

The phonetical value of this sign is obscure; it may, however, possibly 
stand for MR, and thus be part of Narmer’s name. ad 


* Thus already Petrie, op. cit. (above, n. 11), p. 10, col. 2. 

* Cf. e.g. E. Drioton & J. Vandier: Les Peuples de i’ orient méditerranéen. L’Egypte. 3rd ed. Paris, 
1952, pp. 161-162. 

* About the varying directions of signs in the earliest hieroglyphic inscriptions, cf. S. Schott: 
Hieroglyphen, Untersuchungen zum Ursprung der Schrift, in Abhandlungen der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur. Wiesbaden, 1951. 

* Not the MR-sign usually occurring in N'RMR’s name (cf. e.g. the ceremonial slate-palette from 
Hieraconpolis), but the ‘hoe’-sign (Gardiner, op. cit. [above, n. 10], p. 516, U 6); so already Petrie, 
op. cit. (above, n. 3, 1913), Pl. XX XI: 68. 

” For a somewhat similar sign found on a pot from a proto-dynastic tomb at Abydos, see W. M. F. 
Petrie: Abydos, 1. London, 1902, Pl. L, bottom row (M13.25); cf. also another hieroglyphic com- 
bination from a royal tomb at Abydos, ibid., Pl. III, bottom row (Nos. 47 and 46). Yet, the 
possibility must be considered that this may be a badly reproduced version (turned 90° to the r.) 
for the ropeless MR sign (Gardiner, loc. cit., U 8), which appears as a determinative in some Old 
Kingdom cases. If so, the top stroke some distance above the sign should be disregarded and 
considered part of the decorative broken line running round the body of the pot, as well as what 
seems a side stroke on the left. The two halves of the sign are not connected on top in the Tel 
Gath sherd. 
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As stated, it must be assumed that the three parallel broken lines slightly 
incised across the sherd are decorative and not part of further hieroglyphic 
designs. '® 

It should be stressed here that apart from this comparative abundance of 
Egyptian material, the pottery of stratum V (area D) shows an undisturbed 


continuity with the strata immediately above and below. Certain pottery typical 


of stratum VI continues in stratum V (the one under discussion), though it 
seems so far somewhat rarer, while other ware that abounds in stratum IV 
begins to appear in stratum V (possibly even in stratum VI). The comparative 
thinness of stratum V, and the fact that it seems to consist mostly of remodel- 
ling and changes in buildings of layer VI, suggest that its occupation time 
was short. 

Further study of the overall picture presented by the whole complex of 
strata, as well as continued excavations during forthcoming seasons, will most 
probably add various details and change the general estimate of the situation 
in important respects. But one thing will always remain: the tangible and 
incontrovertible archaeological evidence of the earliest direct contact hitherto 
known between southern Canaan and Egypt. This, in the author’s opinion, 
cannot be dismissed as ‘indirect (or even direct) cultural contact’. It is too 
sudden, too short-lived, and too abundant to be the product of trade or 
other cultural influences. ® 

It seems that the assemblage in question can only be explained as a result 
of an Egyptian invasion and probably short-lived domination of southern 
Canaan. During that short period the invaders brought with them some of 
their pottery,”° which was emulated in much rougher ware by local potters. 
The latter also introduced a white slip in other types, to imitate in a cheap 
material the appearance of the much more precious, and probably appreciated, 
stone vessels, above all alabaster vases.”' A white slip, whether burnished 
or not and sometimes left plain white, at other times either painted over or 


* See above, p. 196. 

* As was probably the case with finds of first dynasty alabasters at ha-'Ay (cf. J. Marquet-Krause: 
Les Fouilles de ‘Ay [et-Tell], 1933-1935. Paris, 1949, Atlas, Pl. XX XIII: 1), or other ceramic 
finds in Egypt (cf. e.g. I. Ben-Dor: Trade, Industry and Crafts in Ancient Palestine, Jerusalem, 1937, 
pp. 21 ff. and Pl. II [Hebrew]). 

* This short note does not discuss the problem of the origin of these ‘Egyptian’ types of ware, 
which seem to the author to be ‘foreign’ in Egypt. Cf. J. Vandier: Manuel d’archéologie égyptienne, 
I. Paris, 1952, pp. 322-327. ** Cf. above, p. 195, n. 3. 
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incised with various decorative patterns, is one of the characteristics of the 
ceramic wares of stratum V at Tel Gath (see Pl. 24C, D). 

The name of Narmer on the sherd discussed above puts a definite date to 
this suggested invasion and short-lived domination, namely the very early 
proto-dynastic period. The ceramic evidence seems to agree well with such an 
early date.” 

Finally, it may be pointed out that already in 1954,”° Yadin suggested 
that a certain sign on the reverse of Narmer’s ceremonial slate-palette prob- 
ably represents a so-called ‘kite’ enclosure, and therefore suggests the latter’s 
campaigning in Trans-Jordan. When Yadin later published his paper,”* he 
tried to improve on his first suggestion and wished to interpret another sign 
on the obverse of the palette as a Mesopotamian ziggwrat, thus extending the 
suggested campaign into southern Mesopotamia.”° 

In an article written in 19557° the present author took exception to Yadin’s 
suggestion about a possible Mesopotamian campaign, but agreed with him 
on the interpretation of the supposed ‘kite’-sign, pointing out that lately such 
‘kites’ have been observed in the ‘Arabah, much nearer to Egypt. If this 
interpretation is correct, the palette also recorded a victorious campaign in 
southern Canaan.”" 

The last season (summer 1960) also revealed the presence on the north- 
western edge of the high terrace*® of a system of fortifications consisting of a 
very thick wall built of mud-bricks and further protected on the outside by a 
sloping glacis. Erected over part of this glacis is a square projection of mud- 
bricks with a protective glacis of its own (see Fig. 4).?° 


* See above, pp. 194-196. 

* At the 23rd International Congress of Orientalists, held at Cambridge. 

* Y.Yadin: The Earliest Record of Egypt's Military Penetration into Asia?, IEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 1-16 
and Pl, 1. * Ibid., pp. 10-12. 
* Intended for the Polotzky Jubilee Volume, publication of which, unfortunately, has been delayed. 
It is hoped that the volume will appear in 1961. 

* Thus the combination of the ‘kite’ and ‘fort’ signs on the reverse of Narmer’s palette (cf. IEJ, 5, 
1955, Pl. 1B) signifies a campaign in Canaan involving the conquest of both agricultural (fortified) 
settlements and pastoral enclosures (‘kites’ of semi-nomadic tribes), as already suggested by Yadin 
(ibid., p.10): ‘The lower field of the reverse of Narmer’s siate-palette records Egypt's military 
penetration into Trans-Jordan and possibly Palestine’: On this author's reading it is southern Canaan 
(both ‘kites’, in the ‘Arabah [perhaps also Sinai?], and fortified settlements, like Tel Gath, occupying 
an area of about 621/ acres). ** See above, p. 193 and Fig. 1. 
* Trench N, in which this system of fortifications was uncovered, had been opened only during 
the latter part of the season, so that the remains could not be investigated extensively. Neither the 
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Fig. 4. Plan and section of the mud-brick fortifications on the north-western edge of 


the higher terrace (area N). 
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The pottery so far found in association with the remains of this wall corres- 
ponds to that of stratum VI in area D, proving that Narmer found this settle- 
ment fortified when he campaigned here. It is not yet possible to say whether 
the city°” was stormed or surrendered peacefully. 

The finds at Tel Gath may be interpreted, therefore, as first factual evidence 
that Narmer did campaign in Asia, and even probably held sway over some 
territory there for some time. But his successors, preoccupied with reclaiming 
the Delta, apparently did not maintain Egyptian hold over Asiatic territory.*" 


Note: Meanwhile, both Professor H.W. Fairman and Mr. I.E.S. Edwards 
drew the author’s attention to a somewhat similar SRH of Narmer on a sherd 
discovered by Garstang years ago at Hieraconpolis (Annales du service des anti- 
quités de I’ Egypte, 8, 1907, Pl. III: 1); the author wishes to express his thanks 
to both scholars for this kindness. 


whole width of the city wall nor its remaining height could be ascertained. At any rate, it is over 5 m. 
thick. Then again, only one projection built over the glacis was uncovered, but there seem to be 
remains of a second one, 5.25 m. (=10 ells, at 52 cm. an ell) to the west. It is hoped to continue 
the investigation in the summer of 1961. If the projections over the glacis do occur at regular 
intervals, the sign appearing on the reverse of Narmer’s palette together with the ‘kite’-sign (see 
above, n.27) is not the product of an Egyptian artist’s fancy, but a schematic reproduction of 
teality, and a credit to the artist's technical ability to grasp a plan and reproduce it two-dimensionally. 
* The use of the term ‘city’ is fully justified in view of the fact that soundings at various spots on 
the high terrace (trenches F, K, L, M) showed that the whole terrace was closely built over, 
without open spaces within the walls, apart from remains of large, and apparently public, buildings. 
* Cf. the author's article mentioned above (n. 26). 
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The Pottery of the 
Middle Bronze Age I in Palestine” 


RUTH AMIRAN 


TERMINOLOGY 


As the designation of this period has been under discussion now for several 
years, a few words should first be said in defence of the conservatism expressed 
in the title of the present paper. That terminology is not a matter of mere 
convention, but rather an expression of certain conceptions, is exemplified by 
the fate of the period in question, which has been more extensively discussed 
than any other. Sir Flinders Petrie’s suggestion that it should be called the 
‘Copper Age’,' accepted by Starkey and others, has been superseded by the 
term of Middle Bronze Age I, introduced and established by the foundation. 
laying works of W. F. Albright,” R. M. Engberg and G. M. Shipton,* and 
G. E. Wright.* Recently Kathleen M. Kenyon’? tackled the problems of this 
period in connection with her excavations at Jericho, where she uncovered 
tombs and settlement remains of the period. She came to the conclusion that 
‘Intermediate Early Bronze ~ Middle Bronze Age’ was a more appropriate 
designation ‘for an intrusive culture with a minimum of connections with the 
preceding and succeeding phases’ (ADAJ, 3, p. 41). Olga Tufnell® uses a 
pars-pro-toto term ‘Caliciform Culture’, thus avoiding both systems. 


* This was the subject of a paper read by the author at the Archaeological Circle in Jerusalem 
in the winter of 1956. Many points have been clarified in discussing these problems with Mrs. 
Uzza Zevulun, a student at the Department of Archaeology of the Hebrew University, who wrote 4 
seminar paper on the burial-types of the period. 

1 Ancient Gaza, 1. London, 1931, pp. 3-4. 

2 The Excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim, 1A, 1933, pp. 62-67; Palestine in the Earliest Historical 
Period, JPOS, 15, 1935, pp. 217-222; Early-Bronze Pottery from Bab ed-Dra‘ in Moab, BASOR, 95, 
1944, p. 7. 

3 Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age of Megiddo. Chicago, 1934, pp. 66-77. 

* The Chronology of Palestinian Pottery in the Middle Bronze I, BASOR, 71, 1938, pp. 27-34. 

* The Excavations at Jericho, PEQ, 86, 1954, p. 20; idem: Tombs of the Intermediate Early 
Bronze — Middle Bronze Age at Tell ‘Ajjul, ADAJ, 3, 1956, pp. 41-55. 

* Lachish IV: The Bronze Age, 1. London, 1958, p. 41. 
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Some points’ may be raised against Miss Kenyon’s suggestion and in 
| fvour of the old time-honoured usage. The meaning of Miss Kenyon’s term 
is manifold. It suggests a gap-filler between two kingdoms or two empires, 
which hardly fits the facts. Furthermore, it is too catholic. Every period 
inherits certain features from its predecessor and transfers them in a developed 
form to its successor—the Iron Age I (c.1200-c.1000 B.c.) as well as any 
other period could serve as an example. Such flexibility in a chronological system 
only intensifies vagueness and should be avoided. Another point: it is incon- 
ceivable that a culture, however intrusive, which persisted in the country for a 
) period of 250-300 years should disappear completely, both ethnically and ar- 


. chaeologically; and it seems that the breaks at both ends of this period are 
at neither of the same value nor of the same character. The break with the 
by preceding period was indeed a sharp one and allowed only few left-overs of 
Re previous traditions to persist. The succeeding period, however, follows anormal 
the { course of development. The MB IIA period, epitomized in the strata G-F at 
tie Tell Beit Mirsim and strata XIV-XIIIB at Megiddo, constitutes the link between 
on PH culture of the period under discussion and the ‘true Middle Bronze Age’ 
he (Kenyon’s description of the MB IIB, Joc. cit.). Some of the characteristic 
his ) 9PCS of pottery have been arranged in table form in Fig. 1, to show their 
red | development from MB I through its Megiddo Family to MB IIA. This line 
a of continuity constitutes our main reason for retaining the old term and 
i rejecting the new. 
THE POTTERY 
The main object of the present paper is to try to sub-divide the pottery of the 
petiod, both geographically and chronologically. The notion that some sort 
_ of sub-division does exist has already been advanced, it will be recalled, 
um | Vatious authorities— Albright,® Engberg-Shipton,” Wright,'® Isserlin,"' 


{rs ? Kenyon,'? and Tufnell."* 


"| have to thank Professor B. Mazar for discussing with me the historical aspect of these points. 


) * Op. cit. (above, n. 2). ® Loc. cit. (above, n. 3). 
ical " 0p. cit. (above, n. 4), esp. p. 32. It is interesting to give here a resumé of the Albright-Wright 
95, sub-division, which is based mainly on the occurrence of the envelope ledge-handle: the earlier 


s gtoup consists of TBM stratum I, Megiddo shaft-tombs, part of the Copper Age cemetery of 
Tell ‘Ajjul, tomb 1 at Tell el-Harbaj, and the small group of Beth-Shan. The later phase includes 
) TBM stratum H, Tell Duweir tombs, and a part of the Copper Age cemetery of ‘Ajjul. 

arly 7 " B.S. J. Isserlin: Notes and Comparisons on the Early Bronze Age Cave at El Husn, PEFA, 6, 
1953, pp. 5-8. 

" 0p. cit. (above, n. 5), 1956, pp. 41-42. 8 Loc. cit. (above, n. 6), 
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The pottery of the period is uniform and homogeneous in character, a 
uniformity expressed in the main features of shape, repertoire, technique of 
manufacture, and decoration. Shape: The prevailing feature is the globularity 
of the body. Even the large flat base common in Family A, as will be seen 
presently, is not out of harmony with the general inclination toward globularity. 
Equally to be emphasized is the fact that handles appear to be totally alien to 
this ceramic culture. The two types of handles that do occur here, the very degen- 
erate vestigial ledge-handle and the lug-handle, should be considered as ceramic 
traditions persisting in the hands of the potters from the previous EB culture. 
Repertoire: In the main the repertoire of the three families discussed below 
consists of similar types expressed in different ways, each formed ina style of its 
own. This is well borne out in Figs. 2-4. Technique of manufacture: In most vessels 
of the main two families the body is hand-made, while the neck-and-rim is 
formed on the wheel. Small vessels, like chalices and bowls, are generally 
made on the wheel, with additional hand finishing. Decoration: The potters of 
the two main families expressed their artistic or aesthetic ideas in one way 
only, by incisions. This decoration is applied mainly on the base of the neck 
and the adjoining zone of the shoulder, and may consequently be described 
as ‘collar decoration’. Originally it may very well have been used to hide or 
smooth the line where the two separately made members, the neck and the 
body, were joined together. 


Fig. 1. Comparison between the pottery of MB I—Nos. 1-7 (Family C) and MB IIA—Nos. 8-14 


(scale 1: 5). 
No. Vessel Provenance Reference 
1 Teapot Megiddo, T. 878A Meg. Tombs, Pl. 20 : 13 
2 Chalice Lachish, loc. 1529 Lachish, IV, Pl. 66 : 396 
3 Chalice Megiddo, T. 878A Meg. Tombs, Pl. 20 : 12 
4 Jug Megiddo, T. 67A Meg. Tombs, Pl. 10:11 
5 Bottle Megiddo, T. 41 Meg. Tombs, Pl. 10: 6 
6 Lamp Megiddo, T. 217B Meg. Tombs, Pl. 10 : 27 
7 Lamp Megiddo, T. 217B Meg. Tombs, Pl. 10: 28 
8 Bowl Ras el Ain QDAP, 5, p. 124 : 52 
9 Bowl Megiddo, T.911A1 Meg. Tombs, Pl. 28 : 34 
10 Chalice Ras el Ain QDAP, 5, p. 125 : 76 
Jug Megiddo, XIV Mey., Il, Pl. 11: 17 
12 Bottle Ras el Ain QDAP, 5, p. 125: 74 
3 Lamp Megiddo, XIV Meg., Il, Pl. 15 : 20 


14 Lamp 


Megiddo, XIV 


Meg., Il, Pl. 15 : 22 
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SUB-DIVISION INTO FAMILIES 


An analysis of the whole material into its basic components makes a sub-diyi- 
sion into three main large groups necessary. It must be borne in mind that 
every evaluation or definition of a ceramic culture is based on a certain 
presupposed criterion. Both Albright and Wright saw in the ledge-handle the 
main characteristic for evaluating the development of the pottery of the period 
in question. Now it seems that the ledge-handle is no longer a true criterion. 
Its role in our period, compared to that it had in the EB Age, is very second- 
ary indeed. 

Our criterion for sub-dividing the material into three families, A, B, and C, § 
is an overall combination of features. Figs. 2,3, and 4 respectively, with the 
associated objects in Fig.7, reflect the results of our analysis. The general 
shape, as well as the decorative treatment and some individual traits, are taken J 
into consideration in the proposed sub-division. | 


Fig. 2. Pottery of Family A (scale Nos. 1-6—1:10, Nos. 7-21—1:5). 


Vessel Provenance Reference 


1 Store jar Tell Beit Mirsim, H TBM, IA, Pi.2:1 

2 Store jar Tell Beit Mirsim, H TBM, IA, Pl.2:7 

3 Store jar Azor Collection T. Kollek 

4 Store jar Lachish, T. 2092 Lachish, IV, Pl. 67 : 459 

5 Store jar Benayah Collection M. Dayan 

6 Store jar Lachish, T. 2045 Lachish, IV, Pl. 67 : 469 

Chalice Kh. Samieh Collection YMCA Jerusalem, No. 2680 
8 Amphoriskos Collection YMCA Jerusalem, No. 2670 
9 Amphoriskos Collection YMCA Jerusalem 
10 Amphoriskos Tell Beit Mirsim, H TBM, IA, Pl. 3: 10 
11 Teapot Ras Tawil Collection YMCA Jerusalem, No. 2675 
12 Teapot Collection YMCA Jerusalem, No. 2628 
13 Mug Tel Aviv Collection M. Dayan 

i4 Chalice El Metabe Collection Pontifical Biblical Inst., Jerusalem 

and Biblica, X, 1929, Pl. III: 2 

15 Chalice Lachish, loc. 1529 Lachish, IV, Pl. 66 : 397 

16 Chalice Lachish, loc. 1529 Lachish, IV, Pl. 66 : 396 

17 Chalice Lachish, loc. 1529 Lachish, TV, Pl. 66 : 409 

18 Chalice Benayah Israel Arch. Museum, No. 57-544 

19 Bowl Benayah Israel Arch. Museum, No. 57-541 
20 Bowl Benayah Israel Arch. Museum, No. 57-542 


Lamp Lachish, T. 2018 Lachish, IV, Pl. 66 : 448 
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Families A (Figs.2;7:6) and B (Figs.3;7: 2,7) 


Family A has the large flat base, while Family B stresses globularity of the body. 

They share a common concept of decoration, but differ (if our reconstruction 
| is correct) in the tool used to produce that decoration and in its execution. 
| ) Family A is characterized by group-grooves, straight, wavy or zigzag, and 
| | group-puncturings, all executed with a fine four-to-five-toothed tool (a comb). 

| Family B uses a single-toothed tool (a point), and produces either notches or 
. | singly dispersed and relatively deep grooves, or even a band filled with grooves 
| in a fish-bone pattern. Single traits taken into consideration are: (a) the pinched 
tim, unknown to Family A and very characteristic of Family B (Fig. 3:3, 
11, 12,14); (b) the use of single knobs as decorative elements. This is 
typical of Family A (Fig. 2:1, 3) and quite rare in Family B (Fig. 3:3). The 
jar-fragment from Megiddo, locus 3177," also has this knob and belongs to 
atypical jar of Family A. It has been assigned to stratum XVI, but a date 
in stratum XV is more probable (see below, p. 217). 


Family C (Figs. 4-6;7: 1, 3-5, 8-9) 
The rich material from the Megiddo shaft-tombs is not to be confined within 
the limits and definitions of the two families just described. It forms a family 


" G. Loud: Megiddo, II. Chicago, 1948, Pl. 109:2 gives an unsatisfactory photograph. Having now 
examined the fragment in the collections of the Oriental Institute of Chicago, I am convinced of 
its MB I character. 


Fig. 3. Pottery of Family B (scale 1:5). 
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Vessel Provenance Reference 


Store jar Ma‘ayan Barukh, T. III ‘Atigot, 3 
Store jar Megiddo, T. 41 Meg. Tombs, Pl. 10:10 
Store jar Ma‘ayan Barukh, T. III ‘Atiqot, 3 
Chalice Ma‘ayan Barukh, T. III ‘Atigqot, 3 
Teapot Ma‘ayan Barukh, T. II ‘Atiqot, 3 
Teapot Ma‘ayan Barukh, T. II ‘Atiqot, 3 
Amphoriskos Ma‘ayan Barukh, T. II ‘Atigot, 3 
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El Husn Tomb 
El Husn Tomb 
El Husn Tomb 
El Husn Tomb 
El Husn Tomb 
El Husn Tomb 


Ma‘ayan Barukh, T. III 


El Husn Tomb 


PEFA, 6, Fig. 2:42 
PEFA, 6, Fig. 1:5 
PEFA, 6, Fig. 1:3 
PEFA, 6, Fig. 3:53 
PEFA, 6, Fig. 3:51 
PEFA, 6, Fig. 3:54 
‘Atiqot, 3 

PEFA, 6, Fig. 1:1 
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in itself, of composite character, embodying traits occurring in the two main 
families, together with new elements unknown to either. The common traits 
are the two-handled amphoriskos, the teapot, the chalice (to a certain extent), 
the four-pinched lamp, and others. The two new features, or rather styles, which 
now appear are red slipping and red painting. Fig. 5 assembles the main 
types to which red slip is very often applied in Family C. Fig. 6 assembles the 
types to which free-hand band-painting is sometimes applied in this family. 
The teapot and the chalice, two of the types common to Family C and the 
other families, differ in their shape, make, and decoration. A completely 
new variety appears in the teapot species (Figs. 4:3; 7: 3-5): a wheel-made, 
well-fired metallic globular body and flat base, with a nicely finished rim, and 
no handles. Most interesting is the straight wheel-made spout, the tip of which 
is cut away perpendicularly with a knife. These teapots are either grey or red- 
brown, never slipped, sometimes decorated with white straight or wavy bands. 
Related to this teapot in make and other respects are the chalice and cup 
(Fig. 4:6, 7). For the kind of decoration of the chalice, see below, p- 219. The 
origin of this class of teapots and cups is still a riddle. The latest discussion by 
Guy and Engberg (Megiddo Tombs, 1938, p. 148) contains all possible specula- 
tions so far. A very frequent type in Family C, and a very important one, is the 
teapot-amphoriskos (Fig. 4:5)—a hybrid of a vessel in which the teapot is built 
onto an amphoriskos, without regard to the fact that the lug-handle near the 


Fig. 4. Pottery of Family C (scale 1:5). 


No. Vessel Provenance Reference 
1 Store jar Megiddo, T. 41 Meg. Tombs, Pl. 10:9 
2 Store jar Megiddo, T. 1098A Meg. Tombs, Pl. 21:11 
3 Teapot Megiddo, T. 877A2 Meg. Tombs, Pl. 11:30 
4 Amphoriskos Megiddo, T. 922A Meg. Tombs, Pl. 22:2 
5 Teapot-amphoriskos Megiddo, T. 877A2 Meg. Tombs, Pl. 12:3 
6 Chalice Megiddo, T. 1120B Meg. Tombs, Pl. 22:19 
7 Cup Megiddo, T. 877A2 Meg. Tombs, Pl. 11:27 
8 Bowl Megiddo, T. 1120A Meg. Tombs, Pl. 22:12 
9 Bowl Megiddo, T. 1120A Meg. Tombs, Pl. 22:10 
10 Jug Megiddo, T. 877A2 Meg. Tombs, Pl. 11:25 
11 Amphoriskos Megiddo, T. 1098A Meg. Tombs, Pl. 21:8 
12 Lamp Megiddo, T. 217B Meg. Tombs, Pl. 10:28 
13 Lamp Megiddo, T. 217B Meg. Tombs, Pl. 10:27 
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spout becomes pointless. In the Megiddo assemblage of Family C, a new type of 
lamp makes its first appearance, which from now on is to have a very long 
history indeed, i.e. the pinched-rim saucer-lamp (Fig. 4:13). From the technical 
point of view too, Family C differs radically from the two main families, as 
in C the potter’s wheel is much more in use than in A and B. 

Of the utmost interest and importance is the fact that the Megiddo tombs 
containing vessels of Family C differ from those in which vessels of types A 
and B were found not only in their furniture but also in their plan. The 


4 5 6 
Fig. 5. Red-slipped pottery of Family C (scale £33). 

No. Vessel Provenance Reference 
1 Jug Megiddo, T. 1120A Meg. Tombs, Pl. 22:17 
2 Jug El Husn Tomb PEFA, 6, Fig. 1:20 
3 Bottle Megiddo, T. 1014A Meg. Tombs, Pl. 22:7 
4 Teapot Megiddo, T. 41 Meg. Tombs, Pl. 10:4 
5 Teapot Megiddo Israel Arch. Museum, No. 55-14 
6 


Teapot Megiddo, T. 217B Meg. Tombs, Pl. 10:24 
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Megiddo shaft-tombs are normally four-chambered and much more elaborate,” 
while those with pottery of Families A and B almost always have one chamber, 
very rarely two. 

Now the geographical distribution of the three families must be traced and 
defined. Family A seems to belong to a widespread culture known from all south- 
ern and central parts of the country, and having its northern limit somewhere on 
the Megiddo - Beth-Shan line. Its main representatives are the much-discussed 
TBM strata I-H, the Copper Age cemetery at Tell el-Ajjul, cemetery 2000 of 
Lachish, Jericho settlement and cemetery,” Bethel, and others. Chance finds 
inthe mountains, like those at Beit Sahur, Ain Karem, '* Kh. Samieh '* (Fig.2:7), 
el Metabe (Fig. 2:14, Pl. 25A), and the rich tomb excavated in 1941 by the 
Palestine Department of Antiquities at Silwan”° (Pl. 25B-C) come from some of 
the sites on the fairly thickly-dotted map of this culture.”’ In the next chapter 
the appearance of this family in stratum XV at Megiddo will be discussed. 

Less is known of the distribution area of Family B. It seems to be confined 
to the north, touching upon the Megiddo area; Ma‘ayan Barukh”* and el 
Husn”® are its representatives at present. 

The position concerning the distribution area of Family C seems to be 
somewhat clearer. It is best represented in the Megiddo shaft-tombs, which 
may be considered the centre of that culture. Tell el Harbaj tomb 17* seems 


™ P.L.O. Guy: Megiddo Tombs. Chicago, 1938, esp. p. 135 and Fig. 168. 
Among the eleven types which Miss Kenyon has distinguished at ‘Ajjul, only Type K has two 
chambers; it is an exceedingly rare type. Cf. ADAJ, 3, 1956, pp. 42-43. 

J. Garstang: The Excavations at Jericho, AAA, 22, 1935, Pl. 46; Kenyon, PEQ, 1952, p. 65 and 
idem: Jericho, I. London, 1960, p. 180. 

% The Beit Sahur and Ain Karem vessels have been published by Wright, /oc. cit. (above, n. 4). 
™ Vessels from Kh. Samieh are in the collections of the YMCA, Jerusalem; in the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum (Rockefeller Museum), Nos. 40. 314-316; and in the Institute of Archaeo- 
logy, University of London (cf. Kenyon, op. cit. [above, n. 5], p. 47). 

* As yet unpublished. In the possession of the Palestine Archaeological Museum (Rockefeller 
Museum), Nos. 41.961-989. 

" To this family I am inclined to assign the MB I pottery found in recent years in the Negev 
by various expeditions. Cf. the preliminary reports by N. Glueck, Y. Aharoni, and B. Rothenberg. 
" The six tombs so far discovered in the fields of the village of Ma‘ayan Barukh, two of which 
contained pottery and other objects, have been excavated by the Israel Department of Antiquities 
and will be published by the present writer in ‘Atigot, 3. 

™ G. Lankester Harding & B.S. J. Isserlin: An Early Bronze Age Cave at el Husn, PEPA, 6, 1953, 
pp. 1-8, Figs. 1-5, Pl. I. 

*“ El Harbaj, Bull. Brit. School of Archaeology, Jerusalem, 4, 1924, pp. 45-46, Pl. IV, and Palestine Mu- 
seum Bull., 3, 1926, Pl. 1:1, 3, 5 and Pl. Ill: 3, 8. 
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to belong to this family, though it has some affinities with Family B as well. 
In the immediate vicinity of Megiddo, at Hazorea‘ to the north-west and Bar- 
qai at the western entrance to ‘Iron Valley, several tombs with pottery belonging 
to this family have been excavated in the past few years by the Israel 
Department of Antiquities.”° 

The small quantity of MB I material found in the various excavations at 
Beth-Shan*° seems to belong to this family rather than to Family A. Especially 
noteworthy is the rich tomb excavated in recent years by the Department of 
Antiquities”” in the immediate neighbourhood of Beth-Shan; it contained 
representatives of many Family C types, including painted ones. This family 
seems to go as far north as Hazor, stratum XVIII. 

However, up to now only a few single occurrences of the hybrid teapot- 
amphoriskos are known from the southern area.”® These occurrences with their 
context may perhaps be considered as representing the transition from Family A 
to Family C; in other words, they are late in A and early inC. 


COMPARISONS AND CHRONOLOGY 


Megiddo seems to be the key to the understanding of the chronological 
sequence of the three families. The typological relationship alone, both of 


* The tombs at Hazorea‘ were excavated by E. Anati and those at Barqai by R. Gofna in 1956. 
* A. Rowe: The Topography and History of Beth Shan. Philadelphia, 1930, Pl. 15:1; G. M. FitzGerald: 
Beth Shan Excavations 1921-1923. Philadelphia, 1931, Pl. XXXV: 1, 2, 5, 10, 23-28. 

” By N. Zori; the excavation is to be published shortly. 

* The vessel from Lachish (Lachish IV, Pl. 67: 486) is a single occurrence at Lachish, as stated 
by Miss Tufnell, op. cit. (above, n. 6), p. 175. Another single occurrence of this type has recently 
been discovered in the disturbed cemetery at Benayah (now in the collection of M. Dayan). 


Fig. 6. Painted pottery of Family C (scale 1:5). 


No. Vessel Provenance Reference 

1 Amphoriskos Megiddo, T. 1098A Meg. Tombs, Pl. 21:10 
2 Amphoriskos Megiddo, T. 1098A Meg. Tombs, Pl. 21:9 
3 Amphoriskos Megiddo, T. 1098A Meg. Tombs, Pl. 21:8 
4 Amphoriskos El Husn Tomb PEFA, 6, Fig. 2:34 

5 Amphoriskos El Husn Tomb PEFA, 6, Fig. 1:8 

6 Chalice El Husn Tomb PEFA, 6, Fig. 1:2 

7 Jug El Husn Tomb PEFA, 6, Fig. 1:18 

8 Teapot El Husn Tomb PEFA, 6, Fig. 1:12 
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the pottery and the shaft-tombs, would place Family C in a later phase than 
Families A and B. Family C is an outgrowth and development of A and B, 
heralding, mainly by the introduction of red slip, the coming of the MB IIA 
culture. 

On the other hand, well-defined representatives of Family A are found at 
Megiddo. Fig. 8 assembles typical vessels of stratum XV and of locus 4009 
(though this locus has been assigned by the excavators to stratum XIIIB), and 
the interesting jar-fragment mentioned above from locus 3177 should be 
rememered in this connection. Assignable to this occupation of stratum XV are 
tombs 1101-2 Lower, which have very justifiably been correlated by Engberg 
and Shipton’” with the early part of TBM stratum I, or rather between TBM 
Jand 1. A problem as yet unsolved is the absence of Family C pottery from the 
stratigraphical series at Megiddo. Bearing in mind, however, that the excava- 
tions at Megiddo reached the corresponding strata only in one section, BB, 
our incomplete picture of the settlement in the various early strata is hardly 
surprising. 

Much comparative material from outside Palestine is adduced by Albright, 
Engberg-Shipton, and Wright in their studies mentioned above. The sites in 
the Orontes Valley around Hamath are considered as sources of analogous 
material. In view of the sub-division of the Palestinian MB I proposed here, it 
appears that we are now in a position to seek closer parallels with the comparable 
material from outside. It seems evident that the Orontes material comprises 
an earlier and a later group of deposits. The earlier group is composed of the 


* 0p. cit. (above, n. 3), pp. 52-58. 


Fig. 7. The teapot: Family A—No. 6; Family B—Nos. 2, 7; Family C—Nos. 1, 3-5, 8-9 (scale 1:5). 


No. Vessel Provenance Reference 

1 Teapot Megiddo, T. 41 Meg. Tombs, Pl. 10:5 

2 Teapot Ma‘ayan Barukh, T. III ‘Atigot, 3 

3 Teapot Megiddo, T. 41 Meg. Tombs, Pl. 10:4 
4 Teapot Megiddo, T. 877A2 Meg. Tombs, Pl. 11:33 
5 Teapot Megiddo, T. 877B2 Meg. Tombs, Pl. 12:7 
6 Teapot Lachish, T. 2030 Lachish, IV, Pl. 67:455 
7 Teapot Ma‘ayan Barukh, T. II ‘Atiqot, 3 

8 Teapot El Husn Tomb PEFA, 6, Fig. 1:12 

9 Teapot-Amphoriskos Megiddo, T. 877A2 Meg. Tombs, Pl. 12:2 
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Fig. 8. Pottery of Family A, from Megiddo stratum XV (scale Nos. 1-2—1:10, Nos. 3-7—1:5). 


No. 


Vessel 


Provenance Reference 
1 Store jar Megiddo, XV Mezg., Il, Pl. 8:3 
2 Store jar Megiddo, XV Mezg,., Il, Pl. 8:4 
3 Amphoriskos Megiddo, XV Mezg., Il, Pl. 16:8 
4 Chalice Megiddo, loc. 4009 Meg., II, Pl. 9:12 
5 Chalice Megiddo, XV Meg., Il, Pl. 16:16 
6 Chalice Megiddo, loc. 4009 Meg,., II, Pl. 16:18 
7 Chalice Megiddo, loc. 4009 


Meg., Il, Pl. 16:17 
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following: the lower layers, 8-6 of Hama level bg the Qatna tomb IV,?! 
Dnebi tomb I,*? tombs I-VII from Tell As,** some of the material from 
Tell Masin,*4 and the few specimens from Tell Ada.*° These early deposits 
are definitely comparable to types of Family A. In Fig. 9 some specimens of 
Hama J layers 8-6 and Qatna tomb IV have been assembled to demonstrate 
the affinities with our Family A: large flat-bottomed jars, broad-mouthed 
teapot, lug-handled chalice. The threads of affinity and similarity now lead us 
farther north to seek the ethnic origin or source of influence either connected 
with or causing the formation of both the Orontes assemblage and Family A. 
Deposits of the Akkadian period at various sites in lower and upper Mesopo- 
tamia, stratigraphical as well as from tombs, produce fairly homogeneous pottery 
culture. In Fig. 10 are assembled some typical vessels of this culture, which 
speak for themselves: from some Akkadian graves at Ur (PI. 2 5D),*° stratum VI 
at Tepe Gawra,*’ stratum V at Tell Billah,** the Naram Sin palace at Brak,*? 
and strata II-III at Chagar Bazar.*® Tepe Gawra VI produced not only the 
typical vessels, but also the long type of toggle pin,*' exact duplicates of 
which are found in the context of the Ma‘ayan Barukh material.** The date 
of Gawra VI in the period of the Akkad dynasty seems fairly certain. 

Family C, as pointed out above, is to be equated with some material of the 
later group of deposits from the Orontes sites. Especially characteristic is the 
style of decoration of the high chalices: on the painted bands are scratched 


* On the sub-division of Hama J into four phases see H.Ingholt: Rapport préliminaire sur sept 
campagnes de fouilles a Hama en Syrie (1932-1938). Copenhagen, 1940, pp. 29-36, Pls. VIII-XV; and 
now E. Fugmann: Hama, l’architecture des périodes pré-hélleniques. Copenhagen, 1958, pp. 80-85. Fug- 
mann distinguishes eight layers within stratum J. On the basis of Carbon 14 he dates this stratum 
to 2350-1900 B.C. Albright (BASOR, 155, 1959, p. 32,n. 2) is inclined to lower this date, or 
tather shorten the range of the period of stratum J to 2100-1850 B. C. However, the distinction 
recognized by Ingholt and Fugmann is quite convincing. 

"Du Mesnil du Buisson: Le Site archéologique de Mishrifé-Qatna. Paris, 1935, pp. 144-157, Pls. 


XXXVIII-XLVIII; Syria, 11, 1930, Pls. XXXI-XXXIV. 32 Ibid. 
* Du Mesnil du Buisson, Syria, 13, 1932, Pls. XXXIX-XL. 
* Idem, Berytus, 2, 1935, pp. 123-133, Pls. XLIX-L. 35 Idem, Syria, 11, 1930, p. 167, Fig. 6:1. 


* C.L. Woolley: The Royal Cemetery. Oxford, 1934, e. g. graves 748 and 1127. 

* E.A.Speiser: Excavations at Tepe Gawra, I. Philadelphia, 1935, pp. 49-56, 158-159, Pls. LX VII-LXX. 
* Idem: The Pottery of Tell Billah, Museum Journal, Philadelphia, 23, 1932-33, pp. 249 ff. 

*” M. E. L. Mallowan: Excavations at Brak and Chagar Bazar, Iraq, 9, 1947, pp. 223-229, Pls. LX VI, 
LXIX, etc. *° Idem, Iraq, 3, 1936, p. 34, Figs. 12, 15. 
" 0p. cit. (above, n. 37), pp. 109, 114, Pl. L:8, called by Speiser ‘Eyeleted pin with knobbed head’. 
The largest quantity (19 pins) was found in stratum VI. Cf. also E. Henschel-Simon: The ‘Toggle 
Pins’ in the Palestine Archaeological Museum, QDAP, 6, 1937, p. 183. 42 See above, n. 22. 
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straight or zigzag lines, which lay bare the colour of the background. This type 
ofdecorated chalice is known from Megiddo (Fig. 4:6). Fragments were found 
at Hazor stratum XVIII** and, as stated above, a very similarly shaped but 
undecorated specimen is from Ma‘ayan Barukh (Fig. 3:4). In the Orontes sites 
this type occurs in the later layers of Hama — at Khan Sheikhoun,*® at Tell 
Masin,*® and in Dnebi tomb 3.47 

Family B, which is best represented in the context of the Ma‘ayan Barukh 
tombs, finds its place in the sequence between Families A and C. The tomb at 
el Husn is even stronger evidence of this fact, having in its context red-slipped 
and red-painted vessels as well. 

This is the proper place to discuss an interesting assemblage from 
Byblos, called ‘tombeaux archaiques’ by Montet*® and ‘tombeaux énéoli- 


§ To be published soon in Hazor, III-IV. 

“ Ingholet, op. cit. (above, n. 30), pp. 34-36, Pl. XI:1, 2. Ingholt defines these two as the last of 
the four types of chalices (=types G III and IV). 

“Du Mesnil du Buisson: Une Campagne de fouilles 4 Khan Sheikhoun, Syria, 13, 1932, Pl. 
XXXVI, various items, e. g. Nos. 43 & 114. 

Idem: Berytus, 2, 1935, Pl. XLIX: 21, 24 and also Pl. L: 41. 

" Idem: Quatriéme campagne de fouilles 4 Mishrifé-Qatna, Syria, 11, 1930, Pl. XX XIII: column 
6, No. 21. 

 P.Montet: Byblos et J’ Egypte. Paris, 1938, pp. 239-241, Pl. CKLIV. For drawings of some of these 
vessels, cf. J.G. Duncan: Corpus of Palestinian Pottery. London, 1930 (at the end of the book). 


Fig. 9. Pottery from Hama stratum J (lower levels) and Qatna tomb IV 
(approx. scale Nos. 1-10—1:5, Nos. 11-13—1:10). 


No. Vessel Provenance Reference 
1 Bottle Hama, J6 Hama, Il, 1, Fig. 64:3H200 
2 Jug Qatna, T. IV Qatna, P|. XLV:92 
3 Teapot Qatna, T. IV Qatna, P|. XLV:68 
4 Spouted jar Hama, J8 Hama, Il, 1, Fig. 58:4A859 
5 Spouted jar Qatna, T. IV Qatna, Pl. XLVI:53 
6 Chalice Hama, J8 Hama, Il, 1, Fig. 58:3K235 
7 Chalice Qatna, T. IV Qatna, Pl. XLVII:91 
8 Chalice Qatna, T. IV Qatna, Pl. XLVI:66 
9 Chalice Hama, J7 Hama, Il, 1, Fig. 62:3G947 
10 Lamp Hama, J8 Hama, Il, 1, Fig. 58:3H372 
11 Jar Qatna, T. IV Qatna, Pl. XLVI:144 
12 Jar Hama, J6 Hama, Il, 1, Fig. 64:3D147 
13 Jar Hama, J6 Hama, Il, 1, Fig. 64:31/J10 
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thiques’ by Dunand,*® despite the very early date assigned to this assemblage 
by both excavators. It should be stressed that we distinguish between the ‘né- 
cropole énéolithique’ of Dunand, with which we shall deal presently, and his 
‘installations énéolithiques A’, later called ‘néolithiques’ which beyond all 
doubt belong to the Neolithic Yarmukian horizon, as defined by Dunand.*° We 
reproduce in P].26A-F six vessels from this Byblos cemetery of jar-burials, in 
order to demonstrate their resemblance to our Family B. The similarities of 
shape and decoration are too great to be disregarded. Engberg, in speaking of 
the ‘red ribbon-handled jugs with long necks’, evidently noticed their great 
similarity to the Byblos ones, but discarded the idea, saying that ‘these are 
not to be confused with a somewhat similar but much earlier type of pot 
found at Byblos’.°' A detailed and decisive comparative study would, of 
course, require the examination of the vessels from Byblos themselves. The 
bronze (copper?) weapons found in the context of these jar-burials corroborate 
this suggestion. A detailed analysis would be out of place here. 


Our conclusions may be summed up in the following table: 


“ M. Dunand: Fowilles de Byblos, 1. Paris, 1939, pp. 434-449, Pls. CLXXVIII-CC; idem, Bull. Musée 
de Beyrouth, 9, 1949-1950, p. 67; ibid., 12, 1950, p. 22; sbid., 13, 1956, p. 82. The total number of 
jar-burials in the last mentioned report is 1451. 

” Passim, e.g. in Bull. Musée de Beyrouth, 12, 1950, P. 37. 

" Guy, op. cit. (above, n. 15), p. 148. 


Fig. 10. Pottery of the Akkad dynasty period 
(scale Nos. 1-2, 4, 9-10—1:5, Nos. 3, 6-8, 11—2:5; No. 5—1:10). 


No. Vessel Provenance Reference 
1 Teapot Ur, Type 215 Royal Cemetery, Pl. 265 
2 Chalice Ur, Type 235 Royal Cemetery, Pl. 266 
3 Chalice Tepe Gawra, VI Tepe Gawra, I, Pl. LXVII:105 
4 Chalice Tepe Gawra, VI Tepe Gawra, I, Pl. LXVIII:121 
5 Jar Tepe Gawra, VI Tepe Gawra, I, Pl. LXX:144 
6 Bowl Tell Billah, V Mus. Journ., 23, Pl. LIV:8 
7 Chalice Tell Billah, V Mus. Journ., 23, Pl. LIV:2 
s Chalice Tell Billah, V Mus. Journ., 23, Pl. LIV:3 

9 Bowl Brak, Naram Sin Palace Iraq, 9, Pl. LXVI:16 

10 Teapot Brak, Naram Sin Palace Iraq, 9, Pl. LXTX:8 


Teapot Chagar Bazar, II-III Iraq, 3, Fig. 15:4 
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Family ORONTES | AKKADIAN 
|HamaJ| Qatna Dnebi| As Masin| Ada| Ur|Gawra| Billah |Brak, Naram| Chega 
lower | tomb IV |tomb I|tombs I-VII VI Vv Sin Palace IL 


B_ | Byblos: ‘tombeaux énéolithiques’ 


Hama J 
upper 


Khan Sheikhoun | Dnebi tomb III} Masin 


It has to be emphasized that no absolute synchronization between Family A, 
the Orontes group, and the Akkadian period is advocated here. Places so 
far apart would very well need a certain time lag for the transfer of a specific 
cultural pattern from one area to the other. However, considering the te. 
lationship between the three families, the beginning of the MBI period in 
Palestine cannot be much later than the Akkad dynasty. Consequently, in 
absolute terms, c. 2250-2200 B.C. seems nearer to the facts than the generally 
accepted date of c. 2150. We may assume that the chronological relationship 
between the three families is more or less consecutive; Family A is the earliest 
and Family C is the latest in the period. Both typologically and chronologi- 
cally Family B apparently stands between the two. The end of the MBI period 
is, as commonly accepted, somewhere between 1900 and 1850B.c., in the 
last quarter of the 12th Egyptian dynasty. 

We have refrained in this discussion from dealing with the most intriguing 
problem of the MB I culture in Palestine, namely its nomadic character, 


usually connected with the Amorites. This theory has long been contested,” | 


but much more stratigraphical evidence is required than is available at present 
for any significant advance towards its verification. 


*? W.F. Albright, as early as 1935: Palestine in the Earliest Historical Period, ] POS, 15, 1935, pp.217- 
222; K.M. Kenyon, ADAJ, 3, 1956, pp. 41-47. Miss Kenyon has enlarged upon this nomadic 
theory: she interprets the two types of tombs which she had differentiated in the cemeteries of 
Jericho and ‘Ajjul, as evidence of ‘two different groups in the population... group invaders with 
tribal background but no homogeneous culture’ (p. 49). It should be stressed that the suggestion 
for sub-dividing the MB 1 pottery culture proposed here does not stand in any conflict with Miss 
Kenyon’s observations. All the material dealt with in her study is included within our Family A. 
It is beyond any doubt that each of the three families, especially the large Family A, requires 
much more minute internal differentiation. The pottery e.g. from the sites in the mountains, 
such as Kh. Samieh, Silwan, and others, has some special nuances of its own. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Ina study published recently in Hebrew” we tried to show that two phenomena, 
believed to be sporadic and of no historical relevance, may be considered as 
evidence of cultural or trade relations between the coastal countries and Cyprus 
in this period. These are: (a) the red-black bow! from tomb 3 of the Ophel, 
Jerusalem (Pl. 25E); (b) the jar from tomb 164B in Vounous, Cyprus 
(Pl. 26G). 

A re-examination of the Ophel bowl (Palestine Archaeological Museum, 
No. 1345), including a correction of the long accepted but misleading drawing 
printed by Vincent when he first published it, confirms the suggestion that the 
bowl is of Cypriot origin, of Red Polished II-III ware, which is in agreement 
with Gjerstad’s view.°* The much-discussed chronological discrepancy between 
the date of the bowl and the rest of the tomb can have only one solution: it 
must be separated from that context by assuming that it was found in the 
gallery, somewhere near the tomb, but not in the tomb itself. 

According to our examination, the Vounous jar would fit into Family A as 
a variation, the characteristics of which closely resemble those mentioned 
above. This conception of the Vounous jar is more in accordance with 
Harding’s suggestion, rejected by Stewart”” in favour of the improbable high 
dating suggested by Fisher and later by Wright.”® 

These two phenomena of the Early Cypriot II-III period, though indeed 
scarce, can be interpreted only as the result of overseas contacts, which must 
have existed already in the MB I period. They would make it necessary, fur- 
thermore, to date the Early Cypriot II-III period within the limits of the period 
of Family A, i.e. the first half of the MB I. 


® Palestine, Syria and Cyprus in the MB I Period, El, 5, 1958, pp. 25-30, Pls. II-III. 

4 E. Gjerstad: Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus. Uppsala, 1926, pp. 302-303. 

* J.R. Stewart: An Imported Pot from Cyprus, PEQ, 1939, pp. 162-168, Pls. XXVII-XXVIII; 
E.M. & J. R. Stewart: Vounous 1937-1938. Lund, 1950, p. 237, Pl. XCIVa. 

“ G. E. Wright: The Syro-Palestinian Jar from Vounous, PEQ, 1940, pp. 154-157. 
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Sondages 4 Khirbet el-Minyeh 


O. GRABAR, J. PERROT, B. RAVANI* et MYRIAM ROSEN 


INTRODUCTION 


LE site de Khirbet el-Minyeh, 4 14 km au nord de Tibériade et 4 200 m environ 
de la rive du lac (Fig. 1-2), avait été l'objet de nombreuses identifications 
historiques depuis les premiers rapports de voyageurs et de savants au miliev 
du XIX° siécle. Une expédition allemande en a commencé la fouille en 1932, 
mais ses travaux ont été interrompus par la guerre en 1939.* Ces fouilles ont per- 
mis de reconnaitre qu'il s’agissait, 4 Khirbet el-Minyeh, d'un batiment approchant 
le carré (66,4 X 73 X 67 X 72,3 m.) orienté dans la direction des points cardi- 
naux (P1.27A).L’existence d'une mosquée et d’une inscription remployée au nom 
d'el-Walid ibn ‘Abd el-Malik, qui régna de 705 4 715, ainsi que certains détails 
architecturaux et décoratifs, prouvérent que le batiment était un palais omeyyade, 
comme on en connait d'autres en Syrie, Palestine et Transjordanie. Les cotés 
est, sud et nord du palais ont été entiérement fouillés, et les archéologues 
allemands ont mis au jour sur le cété sud une succession de piéces officielles 
(mosquée, salle du tréne publique, salles privées) décorées de panneaux de 
marbre sur les murs et de marbre et de belles mosaiques sur le sol.” L’énorme cour 
centrale et la partie occidentale du palais n'ont pas été touchées—sauf par quel- 
ques tranchées rapides dont le but semblait étre |’établissement du plan général 
de l’édifice—et restaient ensevelies sous prés de 6 m. de débris (Fig. 3). 


* Bezalel Ravani, Inspecteur du Service des Antiquités pour la région de Tibériade, est mort dans 
des conditions dramatiques au cours de cette campagne de fouilles 4 laquelle il participait. Portant 
un intérét particulier 4 la période arabe, il révait depuis de longues années de voir reprendre la fouille 
du patais de Khirbet el-Minyeh auprés duquel il vivait et ou il avait lui-méme effectué des travaux. 
Son enthousiasme, qui contribua 4 notre décision de reprendre l'exploration, le dévouement avec 
lequel il s’employa 4 faciliter l’organisation matérielle de l'expédition, sa cordialité et sa modestie, 
le choc que fut pour nous tous sa disparition, attachent son nom et son souvenir 4 une oeuvre 4 laquelle 
il s’était consacré avec un si total dévouement. 

* Le dernier rapport sommaire a été publié par O. Puttrich-Reignard: Die fiinfte Grabungskampagne 
au} Chirbet el Minje. Kéln, 1939 (Palastinahefte des Deutschen Vereins vom Heiligen Lande, Heft 
17/20); résumé général des fouilles par A.M. Schneider: Hirbet el-Minye am See Genesareth, 
Annales archéologiques de Syrie, 2, 1952, pp. 23-45. ? L’hypothése 
de Sauvaget que l'on trouverait un bain dans le coin sud-ouest du palais n'est, pour I'instant, pas 4 
retenir; J. Sauvaget: Remarques sur les monuments omeyyades, Journal asiatique, 231, 1939, p. 37. 
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4 
CT: 
KHAN MINYEH \ 
Li 
KHIRBET 
EL AVIV, EL- MINVEH 
JAFFA fad 4 
i. Fig. 2. Le site de Khirbet el-Minyeh. 
JERUSALEM 
Fig. 1. 


Cest afin de pouvoir décider si la partie occidentale du palais justifierait une 
fouille systématique que, grace 4 une subvention du Horace H. Rackham Fund 
for Research, University of Michigan, une série de sondages ont pu étre faits 
et une partie des murs ont pu étre dégagés. Les rapports qui suivent, par Jean 
Perrot sur la fouille et par Myriam Rosen sur la céramique, décrivent en détail 
les résultats que nous avons obtenus et permettent de poser les problémes qu’une 
fouille ultérieure aura a résoudre. 


LA FOUILLE 


Les travaux se sont déroulés du 19 juillet au 10 aoidt avec la collaboration de 
Mlle Myriam Rosen, assistante au Service des Antiquités, pour l'étude de la 
poterie, et de Bezalel Ravani, inspecteur des Antiquités pour la région de 
Tibériade, Jean Liger, architecte, Arieh Volk, photographe, Yehezkiel Menashé, 
catalogues, Shulamit Havlin et Avraham Yosef, étudiants. Les locaux de I’an- 
cien hospice allemand 4 Qarey Deshé (Tabgha) ont été gracieusement mis 
4 notre disposition par le ministére de l’Agriculture. Nous avons employé en 
moyenne une trentaine d’ouvriers venant de Tibériade. Le Service des Antiquités 
acontribué pour les deux-tiers au payement de cette main-d’oeuvre. 
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Fig. 3. Plan du palais. 


Le but principal de la fouille était de reconnaitre par un sondage la stratigra- 
phie des débris accumulés sur 6 4 7 m. d’épaisseur A I’intérieur et au-dessus des 
ruines du palais par les occupations successives et d’essayer de dater ces occupa- 
tions. Pour ce sondage, nous avons choisi, de préférence a la cour centrale, la 
moitié nord de l’aile ouest du palais, dans l’espoir qu’il nous serait possible de 
vérifier en méme temps la fonction de cette partie de !’édifice incomplétement 
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Fig. 4. Plan du secteur fouillé et niveau supérieur. 


fouillée par les archéologues allemands. Leurs tranchées, en effet, encore visibles, 
n'avaient guére été poussées 4 plus de deux métres sous le sommet des murs 
dans les chambres A et B (v. plan, Fig. 4). Le secteur C non seulement n’avait 
pas été fouillé mais avait regu, a l’est, une partie des déblais provenant de la 
tranchée de dégagement de la facade sur cour de I’aile occidentale. Sous ces 
déblais qui contenaient des tessons de poterie vernissée, nous avons mis au jour 
deux niveaux arabes récents; nous avons dégagé aussi la salle B jusqu’au niveau 
de sa voiite effondrée, tandis que plusieurs sondages poussés jusqu’a la base des 
murs (Fig. 5) en A (225), B (222-228-229) et C (227), permettaient d’établir 
la coupe AB (Fig. 6) et de reconnaitre en B, dans la moitié ouest de la salle, 
une belle mosaique a dessin géométrique dans un trés bon état de conservation. 


Nous décrirons successivement: 

(a) les niveaux supérieurs (secteur C) 
(b) la coupe ABC 

(c) la chambre B. 
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(a) Les niveaux supérieurs (secteur C) (Fig. 4) 


Presque en surface sont apparus quelques murs, formés le plus souvent d'une 
seule rangée de pierres; ces murs paraissent une pauvre réfection des habitations 
du niveau sous-jacent, dont les murs 4 double parement, mais également mal 
construits et mal conservés, reposent le plus souvent sur le sommet des murs du 
palais, hauts de 4 m 50, qu’ils utilisent comme fondations et dont ils suivent 
approximativement le tracé (109-112-119). 

Le mobilier ne comprend, avec un rouleau de basalte et un mortier a oreillettes, 
également en basalte, que des tessons de poterie commune, de types qui ne se 
sont guére différenciés du XVI° siécle jusqu’a nos jours. 


(b) La coupe des salles ABC (Fig. 5-6) 
Elle a été établie par les sondages 222-225 et 227. 
Sondages 222. Aprés avoir enlevé au centre de cette chambre ce qui avait été 
laissé par les fouilleurs allemands, nous avons dégagé des pierres qui apparurent 
étre les claveaux de la voite, effondrée en bloc (Pl. 27B); au dessous de ce 
niveau, en 222, la fouille a rencontré successivement (v. coupe, Fig. 6) : 

7 — une mince couche de terre cendreuse. 

8 — un sol de terre battue, avec de nombreux tessons, surmontant une terre 
grise cendreuse, compacte, d’aspect stratifié; puis une mince couche de 
sable jaune. 

9 — un sol, couvert de cendre noire avec quelques pierres et des morceaux de 
plaques de marbre, sur une épaisse couche de terre argileuse, brun-rouge, 
compacte; au-dessous, une couche de terre sableuse, meuble, recouvrait 

10 — un sol de mosaique. 

Mémes observations en A (tr. 225) pour les couches 7 4 9; mais ici pas de sol 
de mosaique; 4 0 m 30 au-dessus de la plinthe de basalte sur laquelle s’éléve le 
mur ouest du palais (100), nous avons rencontré quelques dalles formant semelle 
sur le sol vierge. La base du mur ouest du palais (100) est 4 quelques centimétres 
au-dessous de la base du mur 102 qui vient s’appuyer contre lui. 

Le mur 101 s’appuie lui aussi contre le mur 100 (PI. 28A), mais il correspond 
4 une réfection tardive du palais; il n’appartient pas au plan original comme 
l'indiquent les plans allemands.* Son appareil est d’ailleurs bien different de 


* Le plan publié sous le titre ‘Letzter Plan des Palastes’ par Schneider, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), Pl. 3; en 
fait le dernier plan publié par Puttrich-Reignard est plus correct, quoique lui aussi indique le 
début du mur comme étant de la méme époque que le mur extérieur du palais. 
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me Fig. 5. Plan des salles ABC—niveaux inférieurs. 


— } celui des murs du palais; il est formé de blocs grossiérement équarris de calcaire 
et de basalte, calés par de petites pierres; sa largeur est de 1 m 40. Les fondations 
de ce mur s’enfoncent jusqu’au sol 8 mais il n’a pas été possible de distinguer si 
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elles ont été posées sur le sol 8 ou si elles l’ont été dans une tranchée de fondation 
ouverte 4 partir du sol 6 ou du sol supérieur, tous deux couverts d’un grand 
nombre de tessons (Fig. 6). Toutefois, comme le sol 6 est postérieur a l’effondre- 
ment de la vote de la chambre B et comme le découpage du haut de la porte 
A-B ne peut guére correspondre qu’au sol 8, il est probable que la construction 
du mur 101 (et la réfection des murs 103-105) correspondent au sol 8. La poterie 
trouvée sur le sol 8 n’est pas antérieure aux XIII*-XIV° siécles (v. p. 239); c'est 
donc probablement aux Mameluks que !’on peut attribuer la réfection du palais. 

Cette conclusion trouverait encore un appui dans la découverte en 228 (B), 
sous la volte effondrée de la cour, d’un grand sarcophage (Pl. 28B) évidemment 
réutilisé (peut-étre comme abreuvoir ?—la nature du remplissage [couches 8-9} 
suggére l’accumulation rapide et réguliére de débris organiques; il est possible 
que la salle ait servi d’écurie). Le sarcophage correspond au sol 8 dans lequel 
ila pu étre 4 demi enfoncé; nous l’avons trouvé plein de tessons de poterie du 
méme type que ceux trouvés sur le sol 8 en A (Fig. 8). 


Sondage 227. A 1 m 90 sous le mur 108, nous avons rencontré le sommet d’un 
mut (123) perpendiculaire au mur 106; ce mur 123, conservé sur 1 m de haut, 
repose sur une mince couche de cendres; par la hauteur de sa base et par son 
appareil (gros blocs mal équarris, calés par de petites pierres; Fig. 6), il semble 
correspondre au mur 101 ou tout au moins 4 son mur de fondation; mais, en 
227, les couches sous-jacentes sont de nature différente de celle des chambres A 
et B; le remplissage est fait, sur 2 m d’épaisseur, de blocs et de terre meuble; ces 
débris recouvrent un sol de galets, au méme niveau que le sol de mosaique de la 
chambre B. Le passage, qui a l’origine mettait les deux chambres en communica- 
tion, semble avoir eu un seuil assez élevé (0 m 50) si l’on considére que la dalle 
en forte saillie, 4 la base du blocage 106a, faisait partie de ce seuil; une marche 
aurait été nécessaire de part d’autre. Entre B et A le seuil ne mesure que 0 m 38 
de hauteur. 
(c) La chambre B 

Cette salle mesure 4 l’origine 12m 50 de long sur 3m 50 de large; elle est divisée 
en deux parties (6 m 50 et 5 m 50) par des pilastres de 0 m 70 dont il ne reste 
que les arrachements formant, une assise sur deux, une saillie de 0 m 25; ces 
pilastres devaient supporter un arc doubleau soutenant la voiite en berceau. 
Cette division transversale de la piéce est marquée sur le sol par un seuil qui 
limite, a l’est, le sol de mosaique. 
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Cette mosaique A dé. 
cor géométrique (entre. 
lacs et motifs végétauy, 
semble-t-il) est du mé. 
me style que celles dé 
gagées dans l’aile sud 
du palais; elle fait em. 
ploi de pierres de sept 
couleurs _ différentes, 
Elle a été dégagée a la 
base du sondage 222 
sur 1 m’ environ; égale- 
ment en 228, mais son 
état de conservation 
était ici moins bon. 

En 229, aprés avoir 

observé que la premiére 
assise du mur 102 pré- 
sente un assez fort em- 
pattement et que la 
plinthe de basalte n’ap- 
parait pas au-dessous, 
nous avons rencontré 
une vaste cavité remplie 
de terre cendreuse dont, 
pour des raisons de sé- 
curité et de temps, nous 
n’avons pu achever la 
fouille. 


Le mur 102 (Fig. 7, Pl. 
29A). Large de 1 m 05 
et haut de 4 m 50, ce 
mur est formé, sur une 
plinthe de basalte de 
0 m 35, de sept assises, 
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hautes de Om 56 (Om 58 
pour l'avant-derniére) avec 
un couronnement de dalles 
(0m 26) formant le som- 
mier de la votite. L’appareil 
est celui des plus anciens 
murs du palais; chaque assise 
est formée de blocs de lon- 
gueur variable posés de 
champ, contenant un bour- 
rage cimenté de pierres et de 
galets, et alternant avec les 
deux faces des dalles posées 
en parpaing liant. La hauteur 
de la porte vers A était a 
lorigine de 1 m 70; son dé- 
coupage vers le haut est pos- 
térieur, datant vraisembla- 
blement de la reconstruction 
du palais. L’extrémité du mur 
102, a l’est, a été refaite au 
méme moment. 


Le mur 106 (Fig.8). Ce mur 
nest conservé que sur six as- 
sises; il a beaucoup souffert 
il’est ob il ne reste plus que 
lassise inférieure. On passe 
tn C par une porte monu- 
mentale en plein cintre, large 
de 1 m 65 et haute de 4 m. 
L’'arc du linteau s’appuie sur 
la Se assise du mur et sa 
hauteur correspond aux 6e 
tt 7e assises. Cet arc était 
encore en place, quoique me- 
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nacant ruine (une des pierres du jambage E de la porte est tombée) , au moment 
ou le passage a été muré (106a) 4 l'aide de blocs calés par de petites pierres 
(Pl. 29 B). Ces blocs sont de la méme pierre que celle du palais mais de dimen. 
sions variables et mal équarris. La fermeture du passage 106a est antérieure 
l’effondrement de la voite; elle pourrait donc dater de la reconstruction mame. 
luk; mais il n’est pas exclu qu’elle soit plus ancienne; seule la fouille et la relation 
du mur 106a avec les sols 8 et 9 pourra donner la réponse. 

Lors de la reconstruction du palais, au XIV° siécle, la salle B sera fermé 
a l’est par un mur de pierres liées par un ciment (115) avec entrée en 118; 
lorsque la voite s’effondrera, la partie haute du mur s’abattra a |’intérieur de 
la chambre, la partie basse se renversant vers l’extérieur. Au-dessus du pan de 
mur effondré et des débris qui le recouvrent (couches 4 et 5) nous avons observé 
(3) les restes d’un mur NNO-ESE, qui, par sa hauteur, pourrait correspondre 4 
un niveau intermédiaire entre la reconstruction du XIV* siécle et les niveaux 
supérieurs déja décrits; il reste 4 éclaircir ce point. 


Résumé 


Les travaux que nous avons mené a Kh. el-Minyeh ont permis de reconnaitre: 

—en surface, au-dessus des murs du palais, les restes de deux niveaux d’oc 
cupation arabe récents (XVII*-XIX* siécles) ; 

— au-dessous (salle B) les traces (niveau 3) d’un niveau arabe plus ancien, 
postérieur a 

—un effondrement de la voiite de la salle. Cet effondrement suit lui-méme 
une réfection générale de cette partie du palais (murs 101, 103, etc.) qui pourrait 
dater, selon la poterie et la documentation historique (v. plus loin), du XIV‘ 
siécle. 

— La porte de communication entre la salle B et la salle C a pu étre murée plus 
anciennement encore lors du premier achévement du palais. Le fait que le sol 
de la salle B porte une mosaique qui ne le céde en rien 4 celles de 1a mosquée 
dans l’aile sud du palais laisse supposer que cette partie de l’aile ouest a, elle 
aussi, une fonction importante: elle pourrait avoir abrité les appartements; |: 
fosse circulaire remplie de cendres, dans la moitié est de la chambre B, est peut 
étre en relation avec une installation de bains; mais seule la poursuite de la 
fouille permettra d’apporter une réponse a ces questions. 
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LA CERAMIQUE 


la éramique recueillie a été trouvée en densité inégale, avec des accumulations 
particuliérement abondantes en 228 et en 225. La poterie vernissée est beaucoup 
moins fréquente que la poterie non décorée. Aucune piéce entiére n’a été retrou- 
vée et Ce ne sont par conséquent que des tessons qui seront étudiés. 


Céramique a décor gravé sous couverte vitreuse du type ‘sgraffiti’. Sur la pate 
rouge le dessin est gravé au trait sur engobe et peint d’un vert éclaboussé d'autres 
quleurs, le plus souvent jaune et marron, a effets de marbrures, le tout recouvert 
dun vernis. Cette céramique a été utilisée longtemps* et en différents endroits.® 
Nous l’avons retrouvée 4 Kh. el-Minyeh dans les déblais rejetés en surface et 
povenant du fond d’une tranchée de fouille allemande et parfois aussi dans les 
quatre couches supérieures’ (v. Pl. 30:1), ot leur présence est accidentelle. 


Céramique peinte vernissée. Sur une terre rouge les sujets sont presque toujours 
geométriques ou floraux, peints 4 grands coups de pinceau assez épais, et le plus 
suvent blancs. La couverte incolore donne aprés la cuisson un fond marron 
ut lequel se détache le décor en ocre jaune ou blanc coquille d’oeuf. Parfois le 


| fond est noir et le décor vert. Or, on retrouve cette céramique courante a la période 


nameluk, sur de nombreux sites en Palestine, notamment 4 Affoula,’ Emmaus,* 
Abou Gosh® et jusqu’a Hama’ en Syrie. Certains fragments ont permis la 
reconstitution de formes donnant toute la gamme, allant du bol et des coupes 
wx plats, avec des bases en disque assez mince, parfois concaves et annulaires, 
des bords droits ou retroussés. Cette céramique apparait en profondeur jusqu’a 
couche 6; on pourrait la dater des XIII*-XIV* siécles. 


‘En Palestine, elle est signalée par B. Bagatti: I Monumenti di Emmaus el-Qubeibeh e dei Dintorni, 
Resultato degli scavi e sopralluoghi negli anni 1873, 1887-90, 1900-02, 1940-44. Gerusalemme, 1947, 
Photo 57-No. 6, la datant de la deuxiéme moitié du XII¢ siécle au milieu du XIII¢ siécle; a ‘Atlit, v. 
Q)DAP, 3, 1933, p.. 137, et 4 Kh. el-Minyeh, citée par Puttrich-Reignard, les deux ayant pour date 
Xllle-XIV¢ siécles, laquelle date est reprise par R.de Vaux et A.M. Stéve: Fouilles a Qaryet el-'Enab— 
Abt Gosh, Palestine. Paris, 1950, p. 138. 

"En Iran aux VIII¢-IX¢ siécles, v. A. U. Pope: A Survey of Persian Art, V. London, 1938, Pl. 569A et 


3; en Egypte, aux XI¢-XIlIe siécles; en Syrie aux XIII¢-XIV¢ siécles, v.H. Ingholt: Rapport préliminaire 


wr la premiére campagne de fouilles de Hama. Copenhague, 1934, p. 36. 
"Ce tesson provient de la couche 2, dans le secteur C. 

'M. Dothan: The Excavations at ‘Afula, ‘Atigot, 1, 1955, pp. 25ss. 
'Bagatti, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), Pl. 26, Photo 56-Nos. 6-10. 

‘de Vaux et Stéve, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), Pl. 26, Photo 56-Nos. 6-10. * P. J. Riis et Vagn Poulsen: 
les Verreries et poteries médiévales. Copenhague, 1957, p. 238, Figs. 824 et 825. 
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Céramique vernissée sans décor. Probablement dans la tradition de la céramique 
parthe-sassanide,” elle est connue sur tous les sites du Moyen Age au Moyen 
Orient. De couleur vert uni, elle est, ainsi qu’a “Atlit,’* la plus abondante; on |, 
retrouve dans toutes les couches. 

Quelques fragments d’argile rouge et fine, recouverte uniquement de glacure 
incolore, semblent appartenir 4 des marmites de la période mameluk."* 


Céramique peinte a décor géométrique. Cest une céramique modelée 4 la main 
et certains des tessons trouvés 4 Kh. el-Minyeh portaient 4 |’intérieur des traces 
de toile imprimée sur l’argile fraiche. La terre est assez friable, souvent mal 
cuite, recouverte d’engobe chamois, blanc ou quelquefois rose, avec un décor 
de méandres concentriques, treillis, zigzags, damiers, spirales. Le décor est peint 
en rouge-marron, marron ou noir. Ce type de céramique est fréquent en Pales. 
tine 4 Beth-Shean,** Emmaus,** Abou Gosh,’* Affoula,?’ et hors de Palestine 
a Hama.”* Les tessons recueillis (v. Pl. 30:2-11) l’ont été dans la chambre B 
jusque dans la couche 4. On peut les dater des XIII*-XIV° siécles. Un grand 
vase avec ce méme décor géométrique, provenant de Kh. el-Minyeh, se trouve 
au Musée du Service des Antiquités 4 Jérusalem. 


Céramique non vernissée a décor peigné (v. P|. 30:12-14) .Ces tessons, aux parois 
épaisses, font partie d'un petit groupe trouvé dans la couche inférieure du locus 
227. En dehors de la Palestine on peut signaler des analogies avec des vases 
trouvés 4 Hira’® en Iraq, datés des VIII*-IX* siécles et en Afrique, 4 la Qal'a 
des Beni Hammad,” du XIF siécle. En Palestine, cette céramique a été trouvée 
4 Emmaus” oi elle est datée du milieu du XII* siécle au milieu du XIII siécle. 
Si l’on accepte le XII* siécle pour ces fragments, ils nous donnent la date la plus 
ancienne pour la céramique de Khirbet el-Minyeh. 


Céramique commune sans décor. Cette céramique, la plus abondante, est aussi 
celle qui pose le plus de problémes. Des fragments de cruches, vases et autres 


* Koechlin: Les Céramiques musulmanes de Suse au Musée du Louvre. Paris, 1928. 

* ODAP, 3, 1933, p. 139. * Ingholt, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 241, Figs. 840 et 841. 
™ G. M. Fitzgerald: Beth Shan Excavations III. Philadelphia, 1931, Pl. XXV, 2. 

* Bagatti, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), Photo 58-No. 4, Photo 59-Nos. 3-5. 

™* de Vaux et Stéve, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), p. 133, Pl. F. 

* Dothan, op. cit. (supra, n. 7), pp. 25ss., et Figs. 5 et 6. 

™ Ingholt, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), Figs. 1020 et 1026. * Ars Islamica, 1, 1934, p. 66, Fig. 20. 
™ G. Marcais: Les Poteries et faiences de la Qal'a des Beni Hamméad. Constantine, 1913, pp. 5-7, 
Pi. VII. ™ Bagatti, op. cit. (supra, n. 4), Photo 54-No. 9. 
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recipients en argile grise ou rouge, décorés de cannelures du type courant, font 
place 4 partir de la couche 6 et au dessus 4 deux catégories bien distinctes. Le 
premier groupe est caractérisé par des tessons en terre rose, assez fine, cdtelés, 
le bord est retroussé et légérement montant, le col descend obliquement, rejoignant 
une panse bulbeuse (v. Pl. 30:15), les bases sont rondes et légérement concaves, 
avec un épaississement au centre. Les parois sont de 12 mm d’épaisseur. Les 
fragments sont nombreux en A, dans la couche 6, mais il a été impossible de 
reconstituer une piéce complete. I] semble toutefois qu’il s’agit de vases ovoides, 
sans anses, ayant une ouverture d’une dizaine de cm de diamétre. Le deuxiéme 
groupe, caractérisé par ses grandes dimensions, est le plus énigmatique. Le bord 
est arrondi (v. Pl. 30:16-19), présentant parfois un léger épaississement 4 |’in- 
térieur. L’ouverture de ces vases a base étroite, dépourvus d’anses et ressemblant 
ide grands pots 4 fleurs, atteint parfois 0 m 40 de diamétre. La hauteur des 
parois atteint jusqu’a 0 m 35, leur épaisseur de 2,50 4 3 cm. Les fonds sont tous 
percés d’un trou au centre. Cette poterie apparait en A dans la couche 6 et on la 
suit jusque dans la couche 8. En 228, elle remplissait le sarcophage. Mais la 
poterie musulmane non décorée n’est pas suffisamment connue pour les périodes 
tardives. C’est la poursuite de la fouille qui permettra probablement de compléter 
ces formes et de les dater, sans doute vers les XIII*-XIV°* siécles. 


Les lampes. Nous avons trouvé quelques lampes de deux types, mais apparentés, 
dans la couche 4 (en B) et dans la tranchée 227 (en C). 

Du premier type, en céramique non vernissée (PI. 30:21), est une lampe 
ronde, avec une plaque de couverture bombée percée d’un trou circulaire central 
et d'un trou luminaire plus petit pour la méche. Cette lampe serait du XIV* 
siécle, ainsi qu’une lampe semblable trouvée 4 Tyr.** Le deuxiéme type est du 
groupe de la céramique mameluk vernissée, semblable au précédent, tout en ayant 
un récipient central plus réduit. Une protubérance appliquée sur la plaque de 
prolongement dans |’axe des deux trous, sert d’anse; le trou central est entouré 
dun sillon 4 rebord légérement saillant (Pl. 30:20). Des lampes de ce type ont 
été retrouvées en Palestine prés d’Ascalon; d’autres sont signalées 4 Hama.”* 

En conclusion, on peut constater que les périodes hautes de la céramique 
musulmane ne sont pas représentées 4 Khirbet el-Minyeh. La période des 
Croisades est faiblement représentée et par des fragments non stratifiés. La 


* Syria, 3, 1922, pp. 6-7, Fig. 3. * Ingholt, op. cit. (supra, n. 5), p. 53. 
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plus ancienne poterie trouvée dans les couches de remplissage du palais ne parai 
pas remonter plus haut que le XII° siécle. 

C'est des XIII*-XIV* siécles que date l'ensemble de la céramique trouvée dan 
le sarcophage et sur le sol 8 en A. Dans les niveaux supérieurs (secteur C) ni 
été trouvée qu’une poterie commune de type courant jusqu’a nos jours. 


CONCLUSIONS ET PROBLEMES 


Quoique incomplets, ces résultats peuvent nous permettre, d’une part, d’ esquisser 
l'histoire du site et, d’autre part, de poser les problémes qu’une fouille systémati. 
que aura, dans un proche avenir, 4 résoudre. 

El-Ghuwayr, ou plaine de Gennesar, ot se trouve Khirbet el-Minyeh, est une 
étroite et fertile plaine alluviale dans laquelle se déversent les eaux de trois 
bassins fluviaux. Depuis la plus haute antiquité la plaine était habitée et servait 
aussi de voie de passage pour les caravanes et les voyageurs. Mais la plaine de 
Gennesar était vulnérable aux incursions venant du sud et surtout du nord. Au 
époques de faiblesse du pouvoir central, rien n’empéchait les nomades d’outre 
Jourdain de venir ravager la plaine sur la rive occidentale du lac. A 1l’époque 
romaine et surtout a l’époque de I’empire chrétien, d’importants centres urbains 
des deux cétés de la vallée du Jourdain protégeaient la plaine et toute la région 
était non seulement un centre agricole important, mais servait aussi de voie de 
passage pour les pélerins; des églises et des martyria y commémoraient les mirac 
les du Christ. La conquéte arabe, comme on sait, au début surtout, changea peu 
le caractére des lieux qui furent occupés. Sans doute, les grands centres religiew 
perdirent peu a peu de leur importance, mais les Arabes, surtout sous les Omey- 
yades (660-750), essayérent autant qu'il était possible de maintenir la richesse 
économique des pays conquis. C'est ainsi que Sauvaget déja** cherchait a expli 
quer le grand nombre de palais et de chateaux omeyyades; ils symbolisaient li 
nouvelle autorité, les nouveaux ‘chatelains’ des grands domaines agricoles de 
époques romaine et chrétienne. C'est dans ce sens, je crois, qu'il faut interpréter 
la construction de Khirbet el-Minyeh. Les indications, malheureusement fort 
limitées, données par des photographies aériennes* et par une tranchée poussée 
par les fouilleurs allemands vers le sud-est du chateau, permettent de suggéret 
l'existence d'une vaste exploitation agricole autour du palais. Un bain byzantio 


* Sauvaget, op. cit. (supra, n. 2), p. 53. 
* V. Puttrich-Reignard, op. cit. (supra, n. 1), Abb. 1. 
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refait 4 plusieurs reprises** et peut-étre un khan plus ancien au-dessous ou aux 
environs du khan ottoman actuel (Fig. 2), nous donneraient pour Minyeh les 
éléments d’une exploitation pré-islamique reprise ou continuée par les Omey- 
yades, telles que nous les connaissons 4 Qasr el-Hayr el-Gharbi, Qasr el-Abyad, 
et ailleurs. 

Le palais méme est de construction omeyyade, mais, en plusieurs endroits, on 
peut retrouver des indications qui semblent montrer que dés le début un certain 
nombre de réfections y furent faites. Dans le cas des sondages effectués en 1959, 
on peut signaler les curieuses inégalités de niveau entre les chambres B et C. Or, 
justement, les sources épigraphiques et littéraires nous permettent de montrer 
qu’au moins deux princes régnants omeyyades ont habité 4 Minyeh ou, tout au 
moins, participé 4 sa construction. D’une part l’inscription trouvée en remploi 
ila porte d’entrée parle d’el-Walid; de l'autre, el-Qazwini, dans sa Cosmogra- 
phie appelle notre site ‘ayn Minyah Hisham.” A une époque ou les princes 
avaient tendance a se construire chacun leur propre palais, une telle continuité 
sexpliquerait d’autant plus facilement si l’on admet qu’il s’agissait d’un centre 
dexploitation aussi bien que d’un chateau de plaisance. 

Mais le résultat de la fouille le plus important pour la période omeyyade se 
trouve dans la découverte d’une mosaique dans une belle salle voitée. Dans la 
tradition des palais omeyyades 4 un étage, on s’attendrait en effet 4 trouver les 
grandes salles d’apparat sur le c6té de la cour centrale qui est opposé 4 l’entrée. 
Or 4 Minyeh ces salles avaient été identifiées, sans contredit possible, sur le coté 
sud et c'est 4 leur existence qu’est die la curieuse assymétrie du palais pat 
rapport a l’axe est-ouest. Nous pouvons étre assurés maintenant du fait que la 
partie occidentale du palais possédait, elle aussi, des piéces d’apparat. Qu’étaient- 
elles? Un bain pourrait étre indiqué par certains détails et par l’exemple de 
Khirbet el-Mefjer, od l’on voit un bain souterrain avec mosaiques en face de 
entrée. Une salle de réception privée ou une salle de banquet seraient justifiées 
par les cérémonies omeyyades que l’on connait. Ou bien encore—mais ce n’est 
la qu'une hypothése—les groupes de chambres officielles sur le cdté sud et sur 
le cété ouest pourraient appartenir 4 des décades différentes de l’époque omey- 
yade, car on connait bien la passion des princes du Moyen Age de ne pas habiter 
dans les demeures de leurs péres ou prédécesseurs. La solution de ces problémes 


“Ce bain, aujourd’hui disparu, avait été fouillé par le regretté B. Ravani; nous espérons pouvoir 
publier ses résultats dans une étude plus compléte du site. 
* Zakariyah ibn Muhammad el-Qazwini: Kosmographie (ed. Wiistenfeld). Gottingen, 1849, p. 195. 
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devra attendre le dégagement total de la partie occidentale du chateau, ce qu 
permettra aussi de reconstituer avec certitude la facade de cette partie sur la cou, 

Les siécles qui suivirent la chute des Omeyyades en 750 ne furent pas favors 
bles au developpement de la Palestine, ce qui est amplement confirmé par I’épais 
seur des niveaux au-dessus de la mosaique. Il est possible que des occupation 
temporaires y aient eu lieu, mais ni la documentation archéologique ni les textes 
ne permettent de les identifier.** A l’époque des Croisades de nombreux casals 
se trouvaient dans la région de Tibériade, un des grands fiefs du royaume de 
Jérusalem, et il est fort vraisemblable qu'un de ces casals ait été dans la plaine 
de Gennesar. Mais aucun n'y a été identifié et l’échec du systéme fortifié des 
Croisés au nord du lac aurait rendu la vie d'une exploitation agricole frangu: 
bien aléatoire. 

Le régime mameluk, aprés les Croisades, recommence la mise en valeur de la 
Palestine. Mais la région de Tibériade ne fut pas une des premiéres 4 étre relevée, 
Abu-l-Fida (1321) et Ibn Battutah (1355) la décrivent ruinée, et la grande 
route du Caire 4 Damas passait ou bien plus 4 l’est ou bien le long de la cite 
Ce n’est que vers la fin du XIV* siécle et au XV° que l’ancienne via maris reprend 
son importance. Le célébre voyage de Kaitbay en Syrie (1477) indique Minyeh 
comme étant une station de grande importance sur la route de Safed au Caire” 
Tibériade, en fait, semble n’avoir pas regagné son importance ancienne et c'est 
directement de Minyeh 4 Nazareth que s’acheminent les courriers. C’est a cette 
deuxiéme période mameluk que nous pouvons donc attribuer la réutilisation 
du palais omeyyade. Une partie de la porte d’entrée, notre mur 101, et nombre 
d'autres indices, dont une fouille compléte pourra peut-étre donner |’ensemble, 
doivent donc étre attribués 4 cette époque. Pour la céramique, qui justifie d’ail- 
leurs une date mameluk, on peut donc assumer qu’elle est postérieure 4 la 
premiére moitié du XIV‘ siécle. 

Un certain nombre de problémes se posent cependant. Il semblerait (mais 
seul un dégagement de la cour centrale le prouverait) que la reconstruction 
mameluk se fit sur le plan du palais omeyyade, c’est-d-dire en utilisant les murs 
anciens, en divisant parfois les piéces anciennes, et en maintenant la cour centrale. 
Mais en méme temps, il apparait que la destination des constructions fut diffé 


* Seul el-Maqdisi mentionne de nombreux villages autour du lac, v. G. Le Strange: Palestine under 
the Moslems. London, 1890, pp. 334 ff. 
* V.Textes et bibliographies dans R. Hartmann: Die Strasse von Damaskus nach Kairo, Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 6A, 1916, pp. 665-702. 
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rente. Aucune publication n’existe des niveaux supérieurs trouvés par les fouil- 
leurs allemands,*° et nos hypothéses devront donc étre basées sur les découvertes 
de I'an passé. Celles-ci nous permettent de suggérer que les grandes piéces omcy- 
yades furent divisées en piéces plus petites (ainsi mur 101), que les murs 
omeyyades furent altérés ou réparés pour les besoins nouveaux (murs 102 et 
106) et que l'une des piéces (B) servit d’abreuvoir pour les chevaux (hypothése 
la plus vraisemblable pour la cuve de ‘sarcophage’). Ne pourrait-on donc con- 
dure que le han mameluk était bien |’ancien palais omeyyade et que le khan 
ottoman, dont les ruines subsistent toujours au nord-ouest du palais, aurait été 
bati plus tard, peut-étre par la suite d'un changement du tracé de la route? 

A une époque que l’on ne peut encore déterminer, |’établissement tomba en 
ruines (chute de la haute votite omeyyade trouvée dans la chambre B). Plus tard 
le site fut réoccupé, mais les deux réoccupations postérieures que l’on peut noter 
deviennent plus ou moins indépendantes de la configuration des constructions 
anciennes. De khan, le palais omeyyade devint un fell. 

Telles sont les grandes lignes du developpement du site que nos travaux de 
quelques semaines permettent de proposer. On y trouve sans doute certaines 
hypothéses que la fouille future confirmera ou modifiera, mais surtout on y 
trouve posés trois problémes essentiels que la fouille devra résoudre. Tout 
d'abord, il s’agirait de dégager le plan exact de la partie occidentale du palais et 
ainsi d’expliquer l’existence apparente de piéces d’apparat sur deux cétés d’un 
méme palais. En méme temps un dégagement de la cour centrale s’impose, afin 
de mettre en valeur ce qui reste du palais et de reconstituer sa facade sur la cour. 
Ensuite une série de sondages autour du palais, dans les environs du khan ottoman 
et peut-étre dans d’autres endroits que l’on pourrait détecter 4 l'aide de photogra- 
phies aériennes, permettraient de donner une idée de la nature et du développe- 
ment des installations qui se trouvaient dans la région de Khirbet el-Minyeh. 
Enfin, ces mémes fouilles pourraient amener a écrire d’une maniére plus précise 
et plus certaine l'histoire du site 4 l’époque musulmane et, ainsi, contribueraient 
4 notre connaissance de la civilisation musulmane aussi bien que de la riche 
histoire de la terre palestinienne. 


* Il nous a été malheureusement impossible jusqu’a présent de pouvoir aller examiner les documents 
laissés par les fouilleurs allemands, mais le Professeur Ernst Kiihnel m’a aimablement assuré de sa 
coopération dans l'étude des notes et rapports qui sont toujours 4 Berlin. 
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An Analysis of 
Jacotin’s Map of Palestine’ 


Y. KARMON 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


III. THE MAP AS AN HISTORICAL SOURCE 


Jacomin’s map is the first to give an exact picture of part of the country. As far 
as it goes, it is an important source of information on conditions in Palestine a 
the time. This information comprises names and sites of settlements—but not 
their sizes—, roads, khans, mills, bridges, and even cultural vegetation. By discus 
sing each one of these features we may arrive at a relatively correct picture of 
settlement conditions in the days of the survey. The picture will become still 
clearer if we compare conditions at the time of Napoleon with those prevailing 
at the time of the subsequent survey—The Survey of Western Palestine—, and 
consider the historical development in the intervening 75 years. 


Land Use 

Jacotin’s map uses different symbols to indicate the state of vegetation in different 
parts of the country. These symbols denote cultivated land, orchards, forests 
swamps and sand. Cultivated areas are marked by squares of different size and 
position, but it is obvious that the squares do not indicate the actual size of the 
cultivated areas, but only the general character of the land. Any detailed survey 
would have been impossible, in view of the haste with which the survey wa 
made and the system of marking only outstanding features of the landscape. 
Only in the vicinity of roads was an exact survey made, so that cultivated areas 
farther away are partly guesswork. The extent of the cultivated land, therefore, 
seems exaggerated, especially in the plain of Sharon, where literary sources state 
unanimously that most of the land was uncultivated and used for grazing only. 

As to plantations, large olive groves are indicated correctly in the vicinity of 
Safed, around Ramah, and at the western edge of the mountains of Uppet 


* Concluded from IEJ, 10, 1960, pp. 155-173; for bibliography, see p. 159. 
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Galilee. In other areas a different symbol is used to indicate woodland, which 
may include orchards. The different spacing of these tree symbols indicates the 
density of the tree cover. Thus, Mount Carmel and the hills of Beth She‘arim 
(Sheikh Abreik), which are densely wooded even today, are the most densely 
spaced wood areas of the map. The wooded character of the Sharon, the last 
forests of which were cut during World War I, also stands out very clearly. The 
dense tree symbols on the western slopes of the Samaria mountains show by 
their uniform character the lack of preciseness which characterizes this part of 
the map. The difference in vegetation between the limestone area of Lower 
Galilee and its basaltic parts is also very clear. 

Swamps are marked in only four places, where they blocked the path of the 
amy. These are the swamps of the Na‘aman River—called Marais de Cherdam 
(= Kurdaneh)—, of the Poleg and Yarkon Rivers, and in the vicinity of Jaffa, 
where the area is still called el Bassa. Dunes are indicated in the Bay of Haifa, 
at the mouth of Nahal Poleg, and in the southern coastal plain, where the road 
runs along their eastern edge. The marking of the edge of the dunes shows that 
there is almost no difference between the position of the dunes then and now. 


Settlements 


By comparing the number and location of settlements in the parts of the map 
surveyed in detail with those shown on the PEF map, an almost complete identity 
of settlement can be noted in the mountainous areas. Although some of the 
settlements of Jacotin’s map are marked in the PEF map as khirbeh, reports of 
nineteenth century travellers state that these khirbeh were occupied at the time, 
and even the Memoirs of the PEF themselves report occupation of some of them, 
for instance Kh. Umm el Ferj** or Burj el ’Atot (one family remained ) .** Guérin 
teports that Kh. Kadish was still inhabited by poor fellahin.** Places abandoned 
in the period between compilation of the two maps compared here are : Dekoueh 
(161 253), El Taireh (166 250), Kaledich (171 240), Hadarah (144 225); all 
these lie on the route of retreat of Napoleon’s army, and after their destruction 
by the retreating army may not have been resettled. (For other abandoned 
villages, see pp. 246/7.) 


* Conder & Kitchener: Memoirs, I, p. 147, give the number of inhabitants of this village as 200. 
Ibid., Il, p. 178. 
“ Guérin, III, part 1, p. 273. 
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On the other hand, a number of places appear on the PEF map, but not on 
Jacotin’s. To some extent such differences are due to the incorrectness of Jacotin’s 
map and to omissions, such as ‘Ailut (174 235, see p- 166, n. 19), the mountains 
of Yotvat, or eastern Lower Galilee south of the Tabor Valley (Wadi el Bireh). 
The largest number of entirely new villages founded in the period between 
the two surveys are situated in the coastal plain. 

Near the springs of Kabri a new village appears on the PEF map; it is called 
et Tell and may be nothing but an offshoot of the nearby village of el Qahweh 
(163 268). Guérin describes it as 30 dilapidated houses with mills, thus it was 
probably the dwelling quarters of the mill workers."* Near Akko the PEF map 
marks a village called el Menshiyeh (158 259) at a place where Jacotin indicates 
only ruins. This village is probably a foundation of the time of Ibrahim Pasha. 
Guérin”* describes it as a newly founded village. 

A certain amount of settlement occurred in the Sharon plain during the 19th 
century, and the following villages were founded: Jelil (137 174), Bir ‘Adas 
(142 174), Kefr Saba (144176), all of them first mentioned by Prokosch (p. 35), 
who visited the area in 1829. The rule of Ibrahim Pasha brought in its wake 
settlements of Egyptians and the descent of many hamulas from mountain villages 
to branch settlements in the Sharon plain.” Settlements of this kind are the 
following: Jerisheh (132 167) at the mills on the Yarkon River, Tabsor (Kh. 
Azzun, 138 177), el Mughair (Kh. Beit Lid, 140 191), Kh. esh Sheikh Muham- 
med (near Nahal Alexander, 138 199), Tell edh Dhrur (147 203), el Mesady 
(150 206), and Kerkur (151 208), the last three in the area of the Hadera 
River swamps. 

This list shows that in the nineteenth century all new settlement took place 
in the coastal plain, which means that by Napoleon’s time settlement of the 
country’s mountainous areas was stable and had reached the limit of its possibi- 
lities under existing conditions. The only possible extension of settlement was 
into the neglected coastal plain. 

Only one mountain area shows certain changes in settlement: the basaltic part 
of Lower Galilee. Here some places mentioned by Jacotin as inhabited are shown 
as ruins on the PEF map: Kh. Kadish (202 237), Kh. Seiyadeh (198 237), and 
Kh. Sharah (192 235), while others do not occur on Jacotin’s map, although 


* Guérin, III, part 2, p. 31. * Ibid., p. 1. * Y.Karmon: The Sharon. (Hebrew, MS.) 
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this area was quite well surveyed. They are: Kefr Kama (191 236), Sarona 

(194 235), Yemma (197 233), and Kefr Misr (190 228). Villages farther 

south, like Denna (194 224), Jabbul (198 219), and El Murussus (195 218), 

cannot be taken into account since they are not situated in the area surveyed by 
. Jacotin. For three reasons this area shows a certain instability of settlement: 

frequent droughts, the proximity of Beduin in the Jordan and Beth Shan basins, 

and severe earthquakes in the 19th century. 

As to Beduin, Tristram** describes the Valley of Yavneel (Ard el Hamma) 
as devoid of any settlement for fear of Beduin. 
Earthquake damage is attested to by many writers. Robinson’*® reports: some 

villages in this area suffered greatly from the earthquake of 1837, such as Lubieh, 
, which was completely destroyed. He also mentions the village of Irbid as 
ruined.”® Guérin describes almost all the villages of that area as partly or largely 
destroyed, with the inhabitants living among toppled walls. He mentions the 
names of Denna,”* Kh. Bekoa,”* Sirin,”* "Aulam, Hadetheh,** and Kefr Sabt.** 
The discrepancy of the two maps in that area is therefore understandable. It 
may be added that instability of settlement there is probably the reason why it 
was the only mountainous land in Palestine that was easily available for modern 
Jewish settlement; before World War I it was one of the main areas of Jewish 
agricultural settlement. 

Unfortunately there is no way of comparing the sizes of settlements in the 
two periods. The only figures given by Jacotin are contained in a route report 
of General Vial,** who estimates the population of four villages on the road 
from Akko to Tyre. A comparison of the figures with the first official census 
published by Schumacher in 1887” gives the following picture: 

Vial Schumacher 


270 Moslems 


El Esmerieh 200 Turks 

El Masar 100 Christians 185 Christians 

Zib 400 Turks 730 Moslems 

El Bafa (?) 600 Metouallis could not be identified 


Of course, these figures cannot be regarded as representative, but they do 


* Tristram, 2nd ed., p. 425. ® Robinson, p. 238. ® Tbid., p. 252. 
Guérin, III, part 2, p. 128. Ibid., p. 135. * Ibid., p. 137. 
* Ibid. * Ibid., p. 25. * Jacotin, p. 91. * Schumacher, p. 178, 
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show an increase of approximately 80% during the nineteenth century, as 
compared with an estimated 50%** for the whole population in the same period, 


Roads 

As we know from literary sources of the nineteenth century, no roads capable 
of carrying wheeled traffic existed in Palestine until 1867. The roads marked on 
the map denote only tracks used for caravan transport. But these tracks, too, 
led through areas where the least obstacles would be encountered, where wadis 
could be crossed easily, and where the soil was not too stony or swampy. An 
analysis of the roads on Jacotin’s map shows in fact that the old historic routes 
and Roman roads had persisted throughout the centuries with very slight devia- 
tions; most of the roads used by Napoleon’s army were marked as main traffic 
routes on the PEF map too. 

On the map the roads are explained by inscriptions naming the armies that 
had passed over them. In addition, the main traffic routes—not used by the 
army—were denoted by their destination, such as ‘Route d’Acre 4 Damas, 
‘Chemin de Jaffa 4 Nablous’. 

The French army entered the country by the historic via maris near the eastern 
edge of the sand dunes in the southern coastal plain, passing east of Gaza and 
through Esdud and Yebnah. As no incursions were made into the Judean moun- 
tains, no roads leading eastward are indicated until Yebnah is reached. There a 
road branches off toward Ramleh and Lod, forming the connection with the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem road. This eastern branch is the actual continuation of the via 
maris, which led from Lod to the edge of the Samaria mountains and northward 
along this edge. The main caravan route from Egypt to the north also passed 
along this route, but the French army chose a different one through Jaffa, since 
it could not leave this important town and port unconquered on its flank. There- 
fore a western, minor, branch of the main route was used, leading along the 
edge of the dunes of Rishon le-Zion toward Jaffa. 

This southern stretch of the road has to cross some rivers. The only bridge 
mentioned along the route is a stone bridge which crosses the Lachish Valley 
(Wadi Sukereir) north of Esdud. Another one, destroyed, is marked at the 
crossing place of Nahr Rubin, where a ‘pont de pierres ruiné’ is marked. The 
PEF map shows the bridge at the crossing of Wadi Sukereir, Jisr Esdud, but 


* Hurwitz quotes estimates of 300,000 for the whole population in 1800 (p. 498), and of 450,000 for 
1882 (p. 503). 
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none at Wadi Rubin. Therefore, the road crossing that river north of Yebnah is 
shown farther east than on Jacotin’s map. 

North of Jaffa the army used a (probably Roman) road through Miskeh and 
et Tireh, which reaches the main caravan route at Kulunsaweh. The Yarkon 
River shows no bridge and was crossed by ferry, probably with the help of the 
ruins of a certain mill. Here the PEF map shows a bridge, as the mill was restored 
during the rule of Ibrahim Pasha.” Directly north of the crossing, the route from 
Jaffa to Nablus branches off eastward. It continues through Burin, Kakon and 
Jelameh to Kh. Kefr Basa. The PEF map shows this route as a minor path, 
placing the main zoute farther east on a line Kalkilieh—Tul Keram—Baka—Kh. 
Kefr Basa. But itineraries of Roman and Crusader times, as well as the sites of 
Turkish fortresses and khans, show the road taken by Napoleon to have been 
the main historic one. Its shifting farther east during the nineteenth century may 
have been due to the rapid deterioration of the khans and the disappearance of 
the last vestiges of Roman paving in an area liable to turn muddy in winter. 

From Kh. Kefr Basa the road to Akko continues through Tell el Asawir (not 
marked on the map), branching off from the road to Megiddo in a northerly 
direction toward Tell Keimun (Yoqne‘am). One detachment of the army took 
aslightly different route starting on the coast near Tanturah and crossing the hills 
through Umm et Tut and Umm ez Zeinat to Tell Keimun (approximately along 
the line of the modern Zikhron-Ya‘aqov—Yogne‘am road). From Tell Keimun 
the route follows the Qishon River down to its narrow pass near el Harithiyeh 
(Sha‘ar ha‘Amaqim), crosses the Haifa plain toward the Na‘aman River and, 
skirting the swamps of this river, reaches Akko (Acre). 

In its retreat the army took a different road along the coastal plain, along the 
sea-shore from Haifa to Jaffa. This road is more difficult than the eastern one, 
especially in the region between the Hadera and Alexander rivers. But it may be 
assumed that the retreating army did not carry along its heavy equipment and 
attillery, and perhaps its morale was not high enough to stand any more flank 
attacks from the Arabs on the eastern road. 

In contrast with the scarceness of roads in the coastal plain, Lower Galilee 
shows a very dense road-net, appropriate to its position as the most convenient 
region for crossing the country from west to east. The starting point of the road- 
net is the town of Akko, which in Napoleon’s time was the most important town 


” Avitsur, p. 149. 
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and port on the coast of Palestine. In addition to the coastal roads to Tyre and 
Jaffa there were the routes to Safed, Tiberias (which could be reached by dif. 
ferent ways), Nazareth (to Jerusalem), and Jisr el Mujamia with continuations 
into Trans-Jordan and to Damascus. All these could be used alternatively, and 
almost all of them represent ancient and Roman roads and appear on the PEF 
map as well. Farther east, the plateaus and valleys of Lower Galilee provide 
ample opportunities for cross-connection between the main east-west routes, 
thus creating the densest network of roads in the country. The main northem 
road to Damascus led along the same route as the present highway from Akko 
to Safed as far as Ferradieh, but it by-passed the mountains of Safed by crossing 
tle ‘Amud Valley at Kh. esh Shuneh and reaching the basalt plateau at Khan Jubb 
Jusef. A branch of this road ascended to Safed on the spur between the ‘Amud 
and Aqbara valleys, and descended into the Huleh Valley near Fer’am.*° 

The southern road to Damascus used the basins of Beth Netofah and Rimmon 
which were reached by the easiest crossing of the hills of western Lower Galilee 
along the Avelim Valley. At Khan Bedeiwiyeh the road forked into two parallel 
branches, one passing along the southern border of the Beth Netofah Basin 
toward Hattin, the other along the Rimmon Basin (Sahel Tor’an) toward 
Lubieh or Khan et Tujjar. The steepness of the descent toward the shores of 
Lake Tiberias was overcome by alternative routes to Tiberias or el Mejdel. From 
there the northern road to Damascus was joined at Khan Jubb Jusef. The PEF 
map marks only the southern branch of this road as a major route. 

The third major transversal road led through Shefa ’Amr and Khan Bedei- 
wiyeh to Seffurieh and thence to Nazareth, which in turn was connected with 
the southern branch of the second road at Kefr Kenna and Khan et Tujjar. 

From Khan et Tujjar the main road to Trans-Jordan led along the basalt 
plateau through Kefr Kama, el Hadetheh and Sirin, and descended on the slopes 
of the Tabor Valley to the Jordan crossing at Jisr el Mujamia. The main north- 
south road followed the shores of Lake Tiberias and the Jordan Valley toward 
Beth Shan. The road from Damasaus to Jerusalem is indicated along a line from 
Khan et Tujjar to el Fuleh and Jenin, but was not surveyed. 

Although all these roads served as caravan routes, some of them are marked 
in the PEF map only as paths. Only one road is marked as a main east-west 


* This route from Safed to Jisr Benat Y'akub was no longer used at the time of the PEF Survey, but 


was the main route in Napoleon's time. Burckhardt (p. 316), who travelled there in 1806, calls it 
“Akabat Ferain’. 
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connection: the Akko, Abellin, Kefr Sabt, Tiberias road; and one as a north- 
south connection: el Mejdel, Hattin, Khan et Tujjar, Tumrah, Zerin, Jenin. On 
he other hand, the PEF map shows the ascendancy of Nazareth as a crossroads 
connected by two roads to Akko (along Wadi Ibillin and along Wadi el 
Melek), and by one to Haifa. Nazareth became even more important at the end 
of the nineteenth century, as the first carriage roads were constructed, mainly to 
serve Christian pilgrims. Then the main road of Lower Galilee was built to 
connect the Christian holy places of Nazareth, Kefr Kenna, Tiberias, and 
Capernaum. As this road did not run along the easiest topographical route, but 
later became the main highway, there are today vast discrepancies between the 
modern roads and those of Napoleon's time. It may be added that the valleys 
of Esdraelon and Beth Shan, which with the construction of the Hejaz railway in 
the twentieth century became the major thoroughfare of the country, did not 
serve that purpose at Napoleon’s time because they were infested by swamps 
and endangered by Beduin. 

For crossing the Jordan, two bridges were available: Jisr Benat Y’akub on the 
direct route to Damascus, and Jisr el Mujamia on the route to Trans-Jordan, or 
on an alternative route to Damascus via Hamma (on the Yarmuk River) and 
Fig. Two other bridges at the exit of the Jordan from Lake Tiberias are reported 
as ruined on both Jacotin’s and the PEF maps. 


Khans 


. | At the time of Napoleon, khans were an important institution for the interna- 


tional trade of the country. They were built in the fifteenth century and were 
situated along the roads, approximately one day’s journey apart. Along the route 
of the French army the following khans (caravanserail) are marked, from south 
to north, at a distance of approximately 20 to 30 km. between each two khans. 


Approximate distance 


Name from last khan, in km. 
Kan Jouncs 
Gaza 25 
Esdoud 36 
El Kan Ebneh 11 (doubtful, see above, p. 171, n. 34) 


The main caravan route turned eastward from Esdoud to the following stations, 
which were not touched by Jacotin’s route: 

Ramleh 25 

Gelgeli (Jiljulieh) 25 

Qagoun 25 
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From Qaqoun the army again followed the main trade route: 


Qairah 33 (the map does not mark a khan at this 
place, but its ruins are still found today) 
Acre 33 


Locations and road distances of khans in Lower Galilee are marked in Fig. 5, 


JISR BENAT Y'AKuB 


Nofeh 


Acre 23 ] 
A 25 7 
Kan el Farir 
es 
28 
Bedawi 
© 


2. 


78 
i 
Kan Ouioun el Touggar 
22 
A Caravanserail, marked on Jacotin’s map. 
A Khan, not marked on the map as such, Pont de Magama 
w 


Names in capital letters are not marked on the map. 
Distances in kilometres. 


Fig. 5. Road distances and khans in Lower Galilee. ZER'IN 


For the northern route the distance between Akko and Khan Jubb Jusef would 
justify a khan in the vicinity of Nahf, but there is no proof of its existence. 

In Lower Galilee the most important khan was Khan et Tujjar, where the 
main road from Jerusalem crossed the two western roads from Nazareth and 
Akko and the two eastern ones to Jisr el Mujamia and to Lake Tiberias (Khan 
Minia:—Kan el Farir on Jacotin’s map.) 

Another important crossing was at Khan Bedeiwiyeh, where the route from 
Akko branched into the two roads to Tiberias, and another road to Nazareth. 
Khan Jubb Jusef served the route from Damascus. 
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In the PEF map the khans are marked too, but the type of marking shows the 
extent of their decline in importance during the nineteenth century. At the begin- 
ning of the century the khans were still the most important stations on the interna- 
tional routes through Palestine, even more important than towns. Burckhardt, 
who travelled through the country in 1806, stresses the fact that there is no khan 
in Safed or Tiberias.» He states that most of the khans are well preserved 
ruins. In each of them he found a detachment of Turkish soldiers, and all were 
used for caravans. But later travellers state that most of the khans are ruined 
and no longer used.** It seems that the development of transport in the nineteenth 
century led to a concentration of stations inside the towns, and this may explain 
the change in the use of some of the routes, especially the ascendancy of Nazareth 


as a traffic centre. 


" Burckhardt, p. 318. 


* Guérin, III, part 1, pp. 216, 346; Tristram, 2nd ed., pp. 438ff. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


METEOROLOGY 


The Rainfall Year 1959/1960* 


All over Israel July, August, and Septem- 
ber 1959 were considerably cooler than 
average; only in 1875, according to the 
records of Jerusalem, was there a cooler 
summer. The 1959/1960 rainfall year 
started early, with rain falling already in 
September in most parts of the country. 
Some stations in the Carmel area and 
Upper Galilee recorded 50-80 mm. 
(Beth Oren and Peqi'in each 77 mm.), 
of which about 60 mm. fell on the 21st 
alone. Never before had such amounts 
been recorded for September anywhere in 
the country. Even the Jordan Valley and 
the Negev received a few millimetres. A 
rain-spell lasting four days, and at a few 
stations even five, is also a very rare 
occurrence in September. However, 
rainfall in that month was very local, 
and various stations recorded none at all. 

Little rain fell in October, and in most 
regions there were stations which record- 
ed none. But in the Carmel area cloud- 
bursts accompanied by thunderstorms 
occurred on the 16th; at Kfar Hassidim 
they yielded 50 mm. in less than half an 
hour, and at Yagur 61 mm. in 80 minutes. 
The former is among the maximum values 
to be expected in the Carmel area. 

Thereafter drought conditions prevail- 
ed, as little rain fell during November 
and December. 

At most stations rainfall in November 
reached only 25-50% of normal. Some 
stations ~not only in the Negev—record- 


* Cf. IEJ, 9, 1959, pp. 264-266. 
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ed only a few millimetres, while others, 
in Western and Upper Galilee, received 
normal values for the month, i.e. 75. 
100 mm. The colder than normal period 
which began in July continued till the end 
of November, when grass minimum tem. 
peratures in the lowland plains dropped 
below freezing point: —1.4°C at Kfar 
Blum and —3.3°C at Lod Airport, both 
on 27 November. Another notable occur. 
rence of the month was a light snowfall 
in Upper Galilee on the 29th. 

The rainfall deficiency continued 
through December, both as regards the 
number of rain-days and rain amounts. 
The accumulated rainfall during the period 
September-December 1959, expressed 
as percentage of the average for an 
equivalent period, was 40% in Haifa 
and Beersheba, 25% in Jerusalem, and 
22% in Tel Aviv. While for the former 
three stations years are on record with even 
smaller amounts of rainfall in this period, 
Greater Tel Aviv received in September- 
December 1959 the smallest amount of 
rainfall in its 73 years of observation 
(ha-Qiryah: 55 mm.). 

In January 1960 rainfall was normal, 
and even considerably above average in 
the northern and central parts of the 
country, where the drought situation was 
relieved. Amounts exceeding 300 mm. 


fell in Upper Galilee, north-western 


Samaria, and Emeq Hefer in the coastal 
plain, where they caused severe floods 
during the first week of the month. Daily 
amounts of above 100 mm. are very rare 
in January in the coastal plain, and even 
more so in the mountains ; but in January 
1960 they occurred in both regions. How- 
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+Fig. 1. Rainfall 1959/1960 in mm. 
(Drawn by N. Z. Baer) 


Fig. 2. Rainfall 1959/1960 as percentage of 
average for 1921/1950. (Drawn by N. Z. Baer) 


ever, in the southern coastal plain, the 
Judean Hills, and the Negev, only half to 
one quarter of the monthly average was 
recorded, and drought conditions con- 
tinued, causing great damage both to agri- 
culture and to the water household. Be- 
tween September 1959 and January 1960 
Jerusalem received only 70 mm. of rain— 
a value unprecedented for similar periods 
in all her 111 years of rainfall measure- 
ments. A notable feature for January were 
high temperatures, which constituted new 
record values for January at some of the 
f long-operating stations (31.5°C at Beer- 
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sheba). In Israel temperatures above 30°C 
in January are rare. 

Drought conditions prevailed again all 
over the country during February. In most 
regions rainfall amounted to only 20-50 
mm. The Negev and the Beth-Shan and 
Jordan Valleys received less than 20 mm., 
and some stations registered practically 
no rain whatever. At many stations in 
various parts of the country no rain fell 
between the 6th and 29th—an excep- 


tionally long dry spell for a winter month’ 


in Israel. Again, total rainfall between 
September 1959 and February 1960 was 
the lowest on record at some old-establish- 
ed stations, such as Jerusalem (89 mm., 
or 22% of the average for an equivalent 
period) and Tel Aviv, ha-Qiryah (244 
mm., or 51%). Other stations with long 
records, such as Beersheba (53 mm.), did 
not approach lowest values observed for 
these months. 

March had a normal number of rain- 
days, and rainfall amounts exceeded 
average values in nearly all parts of the 
country, with some places receiving two 
and a half times their monthly averages. 
To some extent this improved the balance 
of the 1959/1960 rainfall year. 

In April rainfall varied considerably : 
in Upper Galilee relatively large amounts 
were recorded, with Beit Jann and Tirat 
Ya‘el registering 76 mm., of which 
60 mm. fell on the 4th alone. But at 
most stations in other regions monthly 
amounts were below 20 mm., and at a 
considerable number of them even below 
10 mm. 

In May rainfall was scanty or did not 
occur at all, with only a few stations 
receiving more than 3 mm. In the 
interior, sharav conditions prevailed on 


RAINFALL 1959/19 
Station “Amount %p ofannad 
Coastal Plain N to S itis 
Nahariyah 503 79 
Akko 518 90 
Haifa, Mt. Carmel 432 65 
Haderah 459 79 
Natanyah 509 98 
Tel Aviv, ha-Qiryah 316 59 
Lod Airport 286 58 
Beer Tuvyah 228 49 
Migdal Ashqelon 242 60 
Mountain Regions 
Kfar Gil‘adi 478 61 
Mi ‘ilyah 663 87 
Safed, Mt. Cana‘an 606 84 
Nazareth 511 80 
Affulah 310 61 
Hefsibah, Gilbo‘a 219 51 
Jerusalem, Prophets’ 
Street 230 42 
Beit Jimal 190 40 
Jordan Valley 
Daphnah 377 66 
Ayelet ha-Shahar 250 52 
Tiberias 294 66 
Ashdot Ya‘aqov 234 58 
Tirat Zvi 139 48 
Sdom 21 45 
Negev 
Dorot 141 
Beersheba 85 | 4 
Nir Yishaq 107 66 
Seelim 83 53 
Mashavei Sadeh 42 40 
Mispeh Ramon 34 - 
Elath 8 27 


many days. Even the coastal plain expe 
rienced sharav during the entire first week 
of May—a very rare duration for this 
region. The period December 1959 
May 1960 was throughout warmer than 
average, which increased the climatic 
stress On vegetation. 
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Summing up the 1959/1960 rainfall 
year, it may be said that a severe drought 
prevailed in most regions of Israel. Sta- 
tions in the Judean Mountains and the 
Negev which had operated for long peri- 
ods recorded their lowest annual rainfall 
iotals (210 mm. in Jerusalem, where rain- 
fall had been measured since 1846/1847, 
and 85 mm. at Beersheba, measured 
since 1921/1922). The total rainfall of 
the 1959/1960 year, expressed as a 
percentage of the average for the period 
1921/1950, reached its peak in Emeq 
Hefer (Ma‘abarot 100%), 80-90% in 
Western and Central Galilee, 60-70% 
inthe Huleh and Jordan Valleys, 50-60% 
in the central coastal plain and the Beth- 


‘Shan Valley, and only 40-50% in the 


Judean Mountains and the northern 
Negev. 


(Communicated by J. Katsnelson, 
Israel Meteorological Service) 


ARCHAEOLOGY: EXCAVATIONS 
‘Eynan (‘Ein Mallaba) 


Une bréve campagne de fouilles a ‘Eynan 
(‘Ein Mallaha) du 31 octobre au 12 
novembre 1960 conduite pour le Service 
des Antiquités a permis a J. Perrot, assisté 
de Mile Ephrat Yeivin et de M. J. Liger, 
de compléter le dégagement de la maison 
29, reconnue en partie en 1959.1 

A peu prés circulaire, la maison 29 
mesure 3m 50 de diamétre. Son mur est 
formé, au sud, par deux assises de gros 
blocs et pour le reste par de grosses 
pierres dressées un peu inclinées vers 
lextérieur, les intervalles étant remplis 
de pierres plus petites. Comme on |’a 


' Cf. IEJ, 10, 1960, pp. 14-22. 


déja fait observer pour les constructions 
précédemment dégagées, il s’agit la, plutét 
que d’un mur véritable, d’une sorte de 
revétement des parois d’une fosse peu 
profonde creusée sans doute pour aplanir 
le sol de I’habitation; la profondeur du 
creux n’est que de 20 cm au nord contre 
70 cm au sud, vers le haut de la pente; 
l’entrée de la maison se trouvait apparem- 
ment au sud-ouest ou les pierres faisaient 
place a un plan incliné de terre battue 
couvert de débris et d’éclats de silex. 

Les installations intérieures compren- 
nent un bassin ovalaire, long de 80 cm, 
pavé de gros cailloux, 4 fond surélevé 
dans la partie nord; ce bassin était encore 
rempli d’une couche de 5 cm de terre 
grise cendreuse; les cendres s’étendaient 
également, a l’ouest de ce bassin, entre 
les pierres déposées en carré au centre de 
l’habitation, comme en 26 et en 21, 
mais sans que l’on puisse affirmer ici 
qu'il s’agisse du foyer. Un pilon gisait 
sur le sol 4 proximité. Au nord du bassin 
pavé, ume petite structure circulaire, au 
milieu de laquelle se trouvait un fragment 
de vase en basalte, reposait sur des pierres 
formant l’assise supérieure du mur d’une 
maison circulaire plus profonde (51) 
sous-jacente 4 la maison 29 et s’étendant 
vers le nord. 

La maison 51 dont le mur haut de 
70 cm compte quatre assises de blocs 
de dimensions moyennes apparait remar- 
quablement bien conservée; deux sols, 
le second a 30 cm au dessus du premier, 
peuvent déja étre distingués. 

Le mur de la maison 29 a été détruit, a 
l’ouest, par un trou (52) creusé a partir 
d’un sol supérieur; ce trou de 1 m 80 
de diamétre, s’enfonce 4 15 cm au des- 
sous du sol de la maison 29; sa paroi 
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était consolidée au sud-est par un muret 
de pierres (mitoyen avec 27); le fond 
était rempli de cailloux et de cendres. 

Au sud-est de la maison 29, liée a 
l’assise supérieure de son mur, se trouve 
une petite structure circulaire (53) formée 
de deux ou trois assises de grosses 
pierres. 

Enfin, un peu au sud de Ja maison 29 
a été partiellement dégagée une aire 
pavée, circulaire, entourée d’un muret 
bas (54); cette plate-forme qui évoque 
le cercle de dalles qui couvrait la tombe 
dégagée en 1955 était couverte d’osse- 
ments d’animaux écrasés (machoires et 
cornes de capridés, dents de porc sau- 
vage); un fragment d’un grand bassin en 
basalte a été incorporé dans le pavement 
sur lequel git un grand pilon brisé. 

L’industrie lithique comprend tous 
les types classiques du Natoufien, sans 
intrusions. La retouche en dos d’dne est 
courante pour les croissants, les lamelles 
et pour les armatures de faucilles. On 
note 4 nouveau la tendance a fabriquer 
quelques outils au taillant puissant, proto- 
types des outils (haches et tranchets) de 
la période suivante. 

Un des principaux résultats de cette 
campagne est de confirmer et d’éclaircir 
la stratigraphie de la couche supérieure 
et de la couche moyenne des dépéts 
natoufiens du gisement de ‘Eynan (la 
couche inférieure n’a pas encore été 
explorée non plus que la puissante couche 
paléolithique sous-jacente). 

On peut reconnaitre dans la couche 
moyenne deux phases au moins d’activité 
architecturale; la construction de la 
maison 29 pourrait correspondre dans le 
temps 4 la reconstruction de la maison 
26; la maison 29 pourrait avoir remplacé 


la maison 51 qui correspondrait, elle, a 
premier état de 26. 

C’est aprés l’abandon des habitations 
dans ce secteur et avant le dépét dy 
cailloutis qui s’étend aux 250 m? de la 
zone fouillée, marquant la limite entre 
la couche moyenne et la couche supé. 
rieure, que furent creusés des trous et des 
bassins qui ont détruit les murs qu'ils 
ont rencontrés. Quelques-unes de ces fos. 
ses circulaires ont été réutilisées; elles 
ont servi de lieu de sépulture 4 cété des 
tombes a pavement circulaire qui parais. 
sent avoir été creusées intentionnelle. 


(Communiqué par J. Perr) 


Oren Valley (Wadi Fallah)* 


The sixth season of excavation at Nahal 
Oren (September-October 1960) was 
carried out by the Hebrew University 
in cooperation with the Municipality of 
Haifa and the Department of Antiquities. 
The excavation was again directed by 
Prof. M. Stekelis, assisted by Miss Tamar 
Izraeli of the Hebrew University, Dr. 
N. Haas, anthropologist of the Hebrew 
University-Hadassah Medical School, Y. 
Kolodni, field architect, and students of 
the Department of Prehistory. 

The work centred mainly on the 
Natufian strata, the cemetery of which 
was excavated in previous seasons. 

The remains of the Natufian settle- 
ment, found directly below the Neolithic 
stratum, were destroyed in some places 
by Neolithic people. 

A complete round house (No. 17) and 
remains of others belong to the Upper 
Natufian level, while large courtyards, 


* Cf. IEJ, 10, 1960, pp. 118-119. 
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approximately 7.9 m. in diameter, enclos- 
ed by stone walls, were found in the 
Lower Natufian level; all are constructed 
of unevenly-sized local stone, the walls 
standing to a height of 50-70 cm. Large 
broken mortars were often utilized as 
building material. Within these enclo- 
sures were various installations, including 
circles of stone and hearths. The rich 
industry includes glossy sickle blades, 
burins, borers, scrapers, etc., small stone 
vessels, basalt whet-stones, some of 
them decorated with wavy or circular 
patterns, and an abundant bone industry. 
Outstanding is a sculptured animal-head, 
decorated with red paint. 

All the remains of this village, includ- 
ing the forty burials of its cemetery, 
indicate continuous habitation. 

Surprising was the discovery of a rich 
Kebarian level below the Natufian in two 
different places. The Kebarian assemblage 
was found in a context of pebbles, indi- 
cating a pluvial, familiar from Ksar-Akil, 
but found in a stratigraphical sequence of 
an open-air site for the first time. Com- 
pleting this sequence of the late Upper 
Palaeolithic in Nahal Oren is the Atlitian 
culture, which along with the Kebarian 
belongs to a society of food-gatherers, 
leaving no buildings. 

We can now sum up the stratigraphi- 
cal sequence of Nahal Oren as follows: 

(1) Atlitian; 

(2) Kebarian; 

(3) Natufian (two phases); 

(4) Pre-pottery Neolithic (two phases). 

(Communicated by M. Stekelis) 


Azor 


Excavations carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities on the site were 


headed by Dr. M. Dothan, who was assist- 
ed by M. Megiddon and by Hebrew Uni- 
versity students. A narrow strip, about 
75 sq.m. in area, was excavated in the 
ancient cemetery of Azor, which extends 
on both sides of the Jerusalem-Tel Aviv 
highway. The 30 tombs cleared range in 
date from the thirteenth to the seventh 
centuries B. c.° 

The earliest tombs belong to the 
Canaanites, who inhabited the coastal 
area in the thirteenth century B.c. After 
them, from the beginning of the twelfth 
and during the first half of the eleventh 
centuries B. c., the Philistines buried their 
dead in this cemetery, using various 
types of burials. In one tomb Philistine 
pottery vessels were found placed around 
the head of a boy. On his throat lay an 
Egyptian scarab representing the Nile god, 
Hapi, surrounded by three crocodiles. 
The scarab belongs to the time of the 
twentieth dynasty, which is contemporary 
with the appearance of the Philistines 
in this country. In the same tomb, an 
iron bracelet — one of the earliest found 
in this country ~ was uncovered. Objects 
found in another tomb, such as a bowl 
painted with Egyptian and Philistine 
motifs, also point to Egyptian influences 
on Philistine material culture. In another 
type of burial found at Azor the body 
was placed in two jars halved lengthwise 
and joined mouth to mouth. Other tombs 
connected with Philistine pottery were 
built of mud-bricks in coffin shape. The 
most important type of burial found at 
the site from the second half of the 
eleventh century B.C. consists of a large 
pottery jar sealed with a slab of basalt 


* Cf. IEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 272-274. 
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or a bowl standing in the centre of a 
stone-built frame, and accompanied by a 
number of smaller vessels. In the central 
jar calcined human bones were found, 
together with offerings, such as a pottery 
flask, a beautifully preserved bronze 
bowl, and a gold mouthpiece—the latter 
a thin strip of gold which was placed on 
the mouth of the deceased. The pottery 
forms are identical with those from 
neighbouring tells (Tell Qasile X, Tell 
Jerisheh) in the post-Philistine or pre- 
Israelite period. This is the earliest 
example of an Early Iron Age cremation 
burial found so far in this country. 
Among the tombs of the Solomonic 
period and the early Divided Monarchy, 
a large tomb is of especial interest: a 
considerable number of persons were 
buried in a family plot surrounded by a 
stone wall one metre high. At least four 
burial phases can be distinguished, each 
accompanied by pottery and sometimes 
by rings, bracelets, fibulae, beads and scar- 
abs. A unique conical-shaped bronze seal 
deserves special mention. The pottery 
includes a large number of Cypriot and 
Cypro-Phoenician vessels, indicating 
widespread trade relations in that period. 
Probably from a tomb dating to the 
end of the kingdom of Judah or the time 
of the Babylonian conquest (the end of 
the seventh or early sixth century B. C.) 
comes a jar inscribed *nbwb LSLMY. The 
inscription in ancient Hebrew script is 
very clear and was incised on the wet clay 
before the jar was fired. The name of the 
owner of the jar could be Hebrew: 
Shelmai may be a shortened form of 
Shelemiah or Shelemiahu, who are men- 
tioned in the Bible several times; or else 
it may have belonged to a gentile member 


of one of the many small ethnic Broups 
using the early Hebrew script. 


(Communicated by M. Dothan) 


Achzib 


In the autumn of 1960 the Department 
of Antiquities resumed excavations in the 
Phoenician cemetery south of Achzib! 
under the direction of M.W. Prausnitz 
assisted by four students. Over thirty 
tombs were cleared, and the area exca- 
vated reached the north-eastern limits of 
the cemetery. Some of the tombs had 
been pilfered in ancient times, others 
more recently. Outstanding was a monv- 
mental rock-cut tomb (60/6) consisting 
of a rectangular entrance cut into the rock 
with a door leading to a rectangular 
burial chamber.Samaria ware and platters 
of the ninth to eighth centuries B.c., an 
important collection of Phoenician pot- 
tery, bowls, jugs and red-slipped ware, 
together with extended burials were found 
on the floor. Also near the floor were 
small bowls containing incinerated bones. 
It 4; ars that during the second half of 
the six h century B.c. the tombs were 
re-used. New and numerous burials seem 
to have been added to the earlier ones, 
which had been pushed aside and heaped 
one above the other. On top of this mass 
of disjointed bones a pottery mask was 
found, complete with holes for attach- 
ment. The scarabs found there were also 
dated to the last decades of the sixth 
century. Silver, gold and bronze jewelry, 
consisting mainly of rings, bracelets, 
beads and amulets, as well as late red- 
slipped pottery, may be compared with 


* Cf. IEJ, 9, 1959, p. 271. 
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similar finds from Phoenician settlements 
jn the Mediterranean area. 

Two other tombs provided much 
needed information on the date of the 
hollow-cast, flat-backed terracotta of 
pregnant women with Egyptianizing 
features which are distinct and different 
fom the hollow, tubular and partly 
moulded, heavily painted terracotta, 
depicting women engaged in playing 
music or every-day activities. Evidence 
of the associated pottery, as well as the 
absence of Eastern Greek ware, suggest 
a date as early as the first decades of the 
eighth century B.C. for the tubular paint- 
ed terracotta. The ‘pregnant’ figurines, all 
of the same type and probably cast in 
identical moulds, appear at Achzib in an 
early Persian context. The total absence 
of Attic wares in the excavated area of 
the cemetery is significant. 


(Communicated by M.W. Prausnitz) 


Ramat Rahel 


The third season of excavations on the site 
of Ramat Rahel® was directed by Dr. Y. 
Aharoni on behalf of a joint expedition 
of the University of Rome and the Israel 
Institutions (the Hebrew University, the 
Department of Antiquities, and the Israel 
Exploration Society). Dr. Antonia Ciasca 
and Prof. G. Garbini joined the expedi- 
tion on behalf of the University of Rome. 
The staff of about 20 consisted of Heb- 
rew University students of archaeology 
and technical assistants. The season lasted 
two months. About 100 labourers were 
employed, most of them supplied by the 
Ministry of Labour. 


Two structures were investigated, 


* Cf. IEJ, 9, 1959, pp. 272-274. 


dating to the Roman and Israelite periods 
respectively. 

(1) The Roman bath. Stamps of the 
Tenth Legion found on the tiles paving 
one of the floors and a basin indicate that 
it was probably built by the legion which 
garrisoned Jerusalem. The bath includes 
other rooms paved with coloured mosa- 
ics, bathing tanks of various kinds, pipes, 
conduits, and cisterns. 

(2) Parts of a large building dating 
to the Judean Monarchy (c. eighth century 
B.c.). During the last season the innet 
gate of the citadel and some of the ad- 
joining rooms were cleared. The socket 
on which the door turned was found, 
with traces of the copper pivot. The 
massive walls are made of large ashlars. 
One of the walls consists of extremely 
well-dressed and joined blocks. Traces of 
a conflagration are evident, and among 
the fallen stones were two additional 
fragments of the proto-Aeolic capitals 
which adorned the entrance. The results 
of this season thus confirm the hypothesis 
previously advanced that one of the kings 
of Judah built a royal citadel on this site. 

The excavators also continued to trace 
the line of the casemate wall which sur- 
rounded the citadel on all sides. Now a 
section of about 20 m. in length has 
been cleared; it is built of headers for- 
ming the entire width of the wall. 

In addition to pottery and stone objects, 
again many Hebrew stamped jar-handles 
were found. Some belong to the period 
of the Judean Monarchy, and others to 
the post-exilic period. During the last 
season altogether 112 inscribed handles 
were collected. Most interesting among 
these are two seal impressions of the 
period of the Judean Monarchy reading 
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YHWHYL BN SHR (Yehobayil ben 
Shahar), and one of the post-exilic 
period reading L'HYW PHW’ (le-abyo 
Pabwa), which means “belonging to 
Ahyo (Ahiyahu), the governor’’. This is 
the second instance that the name of a 
Jewish governor under Persian rule was 
discovered at Ramat Rabel. 

Several pottery figurines, mostly of 
Astarte and of various animals, were 
found during this season. Among the 
small finds is a painted sherd showing a 
bearded man, probably a king, siting on 
a high chair. Dating to the period of the 
Judean Monarchy, this is the only painted 
representation of its kind found in Israel 


up to now. 
(Communicated by Y. Aharoni) 


Makmish® 


The second season at this site was carried 
out in September 1960, under the joint 
auspices of the Museum Haaretz, Tel Aviv, 
and the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
and directed by Prof. N. Avigad. 
Beneath the Phoenician sanctuary of the 
Persian period discovered during the 
previous season, the remains of a built 
structure 10 m. square were uncovered. 
Dating back to the Israelite period (tenth 
to ninth centuries B.c.), this structure 
seems to have been an open enclosure 
serving as a place of worship. The scorch- 
ed earth and many fragments of cooking 
utensils found on the floor are assumed 
to indicate that religious rites involving 
the lighting of fires and the preparation 
of food took place there. 
(Communicated by N. Avigad) 


* Cf. IEJ, 8, 1958, p.276 and sbid., 10, 1960, 
pp. 90-96. 


Hefsibah 

A bulldozer working in the fields of the 
communal settlement of Hefsibah in the 
Beth-Shean Valley brought up a stone in. 
scribed with 38 lines of small Greek 
characters. The inscription was discover. 
ed by R. Salus, a trustee of the Department 
of Antiquities, and deciphered by Y, 
Landau of the same Department. 

The stone, which measures about 80x 
45 x 15cm., is broken in its upper part. 
The inscription consists of copies of 
seven official documents from the reign 
of Antiochus III, the Great (223-187 
B.c.), some, if not all, dating from 200 
A first, as yet incomplete, reading shows 
that six are letters from Antiochus III 
and relate to the fifth document (endorsed 
by a letter from the king), which is a 
memorandum by the strategos (go- 
vernor) and chief priest Ptolemaios, 
in which he proposes that ‘nobody shall 
be allowed under any pretext whatsoever 
to billet... or drive out inhabitants’. 
Reference is also made to acts of injustice 
and violence in the villages. This Ptole- 
maios is identical with Ptolemaios son 
of Thraseas, mentioned by Josephus in 
his Antiquities of the Jews as the addressee 
of another letter from the same king, 
granting privileges to Jerusalem and the 
Temple. He began his career as a general 
of Ptolemy IV of Egypt, but later defec- 
ted to the enemy camp of the Seleucids and 
was rewarded by Antiochus III with the 
governorship and the office of chief 
priest in southern Syria and Phoenicia. 

Two of the texts are letters which com- 
plete the information obtained up to 
the present from Ptolemaios’ memoran- 
dum. Two others are copies of covering 
letters sent by the king together with the 
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memorandum and one of the six letters 
respectively. The second text is so far al- 
most unreadable. The whole inscription is 
headed by a letter which is later than the 
following ones, in which Antiochus III 
instructs Ptolemaios to bring the docu- 
ments to public notice by having them 
carved on stones to be set up in public 


places. 
(Communicated by the Department of Antiquities) 


Beth-Shean' 


In the work carried out at the Roman 
theatre of Beth-Shean since October 1960 
under the joint auspices of the Prime 
Minister’s Office and the Department of 
Antiquities, the interior of the theatre 
was cleared to within a metre of the 
orchestra. To the south of the building a 
small shrine superseding a monument 
and a surrounding arcade, destroyed in 
the late third century A.D., were located. 
Inthe north-western quarter of the theatre 
Arab occupation and Byzantine dwellings 
were found to have been superimposed 
on the structure. 

The western and part of the eastern 
sector of the scaenae frons have now been 
disclosed. Its main door was shown to 
have been placed in the centre of an apse; 
to the left and right of the latter it was 
equipped with a niche and fronted by a 
broad masonry terrace, before which was 
the stylobate of the colonnade. The pro- 
scenium was approached by marble steps 
and flanked by projecting colonnades 
beneath which appear to have been base- 
ments. The side entrances piercing the 
versurae have been cleared; they were 
approached from outer arched entrances 


"Cf. IEJ, 10, 1960, pp. 126-127. 
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facing north. The wing of buildings to 
the west of the scaena, which is at present 
being excavated, consisted in part of a 
circular structure containing a spiral 
staircase (likely to stand to second storey 
level), and a vaulted apsidal room to the 
north-east. A considerable area of the 
eastern orchestra has been cleared to the 
level of the marble paving. Most of the 
marble had been robbed; it has remained 
only where it is overlain by numerous 
architectural fragments in the process of 
being transferred from the scaenae frons 
in Arab times, when for some reason the 
process of systematic robbery stopped 
abruptly. 

In the Byzantine period a masonry 
podium was built over the centre of the 
lowest tier of the cavea and the balteus 
(whose exceilent pavement remains in- 
tact); it was connected by a flag pavement 
laid over the ba/teus from flanking steps 
of the cavea on both sides. This feature, 
which is still under investigation, may 
have been a religious memorial; in the 
first season a fragment of a Greek 
Christian inscription was recovered from 
the fill of the cavea. Within the balteus 
the seats of the curiales, consisting of a 
continuous marble bench with back and 
cornice, have been exposed. Further, 
beneath the level of the orchestra paving, 
an earlier pavement and walls have been 
found. They are apparently older than the 
present theatre, but await full investiga- 
tion. 

The coins found in the interior can be 
divided into three groups: second and third 
centuries A.D., Byzantine, and Arab. Coin 
finds as a wholerange fromthe Hasmonean 
epoch to sixteenth century Venetian, but 
the majority date from the second century 
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A.D. onward, confirming the conclusion 
that the theatre was constructed in the late 
second or early third century —a date 
Supported by the ornamental architectural 
fragments, among which a frieze figuring 
a winged genius flanked by animals is 
the most notable. 

(Communicated by S. Applebaum) 


Beth She'arim® 


The tenth season of excavation at this 
site was carried out in the summer of 
1960 under the joint auspices of the 
Israel Exploration Society and the Hebrew 
University. It was directed by Professor 
B. Mazar, with the cooperation of Y. 
Algavish, M. Jaffe, and the architect I. 
Dunayevsky. 

A collection of pottery and glass was 
found in what was—in Beth She‘arim’s 
prime in the third and fourth centuries 
A.D. — a plaster-coated water cistern ap- 
proached by a series of steps. When the 
city was destroyed by Gallus Caesar in 
351, the cistern was abandoned, and at 
the end of the Byzantine period it became 
a hiding place for all kinds of objects, 
both decorative and functional. The 
collection includes hundreds of oil-lamps, 
many glass vessels and other utensils, 
some made of local, others of imported 
material. A large quantity of glass and 
pottery fragments was also found. The 
entrance to the cistern was closed by a 
reinforced wall of hewn stones. 

The hiding of the collection was dated 
by means of coins found at the site, most 
of them from the period of Justin II, 
particularly from the latter part of his 
reign, which lasted from A.D. 565 to 578. 

The season’s excavations also brought 
to light a further series of tombs carrying 


Greek inscriptions, menorahs, and othe; 

Jewish symbols, as well as pottery typical 

of the third and fourth centuries. 
(Communicated by the Hebrew University) 


Caesarea 


Clearance work at Caesarea,® carried oy 
on behalf of the Government Committee 
for the Preservation of Landscape and 
Antiquities attached to the Prime Minis. 
ter’s Office, has been progressing under 
the direction of A. Negev, assisted by 
G. Foerster. 

By the end of 1960 the Crusaders’ forti- 
fication system was cleared. Apart from 
the upper parts of the city walls, the forti- 
fications were found in an excellent state 
of preservation. The counterscarp, which 
is some 1200 m. long, was found standing 
to a height of from 4 to 7 m. The sloping 
talus was still better preserved, in some 
places reaching a height of nearly 15 m. 
Two gates were excavated: one in the 
eastern wall—the main gate—and one 
in the northern wall leading to the Acte 
road which probably ran along the coast. 
The eastern gate was reached by a bridge, 
of which the bases of four piers in the 
centre of the moat, and springers of the 
pointed arches in the wall of the sloping 
talus were preserved. The gate proper 
consists of an outer gate, an oblong hall 
which runs from north to south, anda 
second—inner—gate which opens onto 
the western side of the wall, leading to 
the city. The gate is thus of an indirect 
approach type commonly assumed to have 
come into use not before the middle of 
the thirteenth century. The construction 


® Cf. IEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 276-277. 
* Cf. IEJ, 10, 1960, p. 127. 
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of the now existing system of Crusader 
fortifications should therefore be attrib- 
uted to Louis IX of France, who is said 
to have fortified Caesarea in 1251. 

The north gate, which was buried 
beneath many tons of rubble, had not been 
noticed before. It is of the same type as 
the east gate, differing only in measure- 
ments and some details. The bridge which 
led to the gate rested on a single pier, and 
a single pointed vault held its beams. The 
hall of this gate is square. In the corners, 
springers and elaborate capitals with 
floral designs were found in situ. A wind- 
ing staircase led to a tower which protect- 
ed the bridge. To the east were stairs 
leading to the upper storey of the gate and 
the city wall. 

Three postern gates were found intact. 
They are situated at some distance from 
each of the three city gates to the south, 
east, and north, and lead down to the 
moat. One of these gates was found 
blocked by masonry—probably one of 
the last efforts the Crusaders had made to 
seal the city walls while Baybars was 
dosing in on them. 

A street leading westward from the 
east gate was also excavated. It was faced 
with large blocks of marble taken from 
Roman buildings. To the north of the 
street, running obliquely to the thirteenth 
century city wall, a portion of what seems 
an earlier Crusader city wall was exca- 
vated. This wall was hurriedly built of 
whatever materials the builders had avail- 
able. 

Main efforts are now being directed 
toward excavating the south-eastern quar- 
tet of the Crusader town. The cathedral 
has been entirely cleared, but only its 
eastern part, including the three well-built 


apses and the remains of the massive 
supporting piers on the west side were 
found. Since it is very unlikely that the 
massive walls of the church could have 
disappeared without leaving a trace, it 
seems that the cathedral was never com- 
pleted. A smaller apse, of much inferior 
workmanship, which was constructed in 
front of the central apse, points to the 
same conclusion. It is possible that the 
thirteenth century builders had to content 
themselves with a much smaller church 
than the one originally planned. 

Large quantities of charcoal, ashes, and 
slags, together with accumulations of 
lamps, pottery, and glass of the Early Arab 
period were found in a vault beneath the 
cathedral, which seems to have been an 
iron foundry. The uppermost layer of 
occupation is of the eleventh to thirteenth 
centuries. Besides large amounts of 
pottery, glass, and other objects, a hoard 
of gold ornaments, bronze amulets, and 
beads of semi-precious stones was found 
hidden in a small green and brown glazed 
jar in a corner of the vault. A second 
hoard, consisting of six silver bracelets, 
was found nearby. 

(Communicated by A. Negev) 


CONGRESSES 


The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the 
Israel Exploration Society was held at 
Jerusalem on 9-11 October 1960 on the 
subject New Researches and Discoveries in 
Archaeology. A summary of the proceed- 
ings will be published in the next number 
of this Journal. 


The 25th International Congress of 
Orientalists was held in Moscow from 9 
to 16 August 1960. The Hebrew Univer- 
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sity was represented by a seven-man 
delegation, headed by Prof. U. Heyd. 
The members of the delegation read the 
following papers: D. Ayalon: The Exro- 
pean-Asiatic Steppe, a major reservoir of 
power for the Islamic world; U. Heyd: 
The Old Ottoman ‘Kanun-Names’ dealing 
with criminal law; S. Pines: The ‘Liber de 
Causis’ and ‘The Theology of Aristotle’— 
some new evidence concerning the fun- 
damental texts of Arabic neo-Platonism; 
Ch. Rabin: Modern Hebrew, a case of 
language development by contact; J. 
Schirmann: L'Amour spirituel dans la poésie 
hébraique du Moyen-Age; H. Tadmor: The 
Last Three Decades of Assyria; Y. Yadin: 
The Newly Found Letters of Bar-Kokhba. 
Other Israel scholars who took part in 
the Congress read papers on the follow- 
ing subjects: Ruth Amiran: The Sub- 
division of the Iron Age in Palestine, 
Phoenicia and Syria; H.Z. Hirschberg: 
Medieval Maghreb in the Light of Jewish 
Literary Sources; A.N. Poliak: Russia, the 
Caucasus and the Middle East during the 
Late Middle Ages; A. Yasur: Contemporary 
Trends in the Study of the Old Testament in 
Israel; S.Yeivin: The Origin and Disap- 
pearance of the Habl/piru. 


VARIA 


Association of Geography Graduates 


On the occasion of the sixtieth birthday 
of Dr. I. Schattner and the fiftieth birth- 
day of Prof. D.H.K. Amiran, the Asso- 
ciation of Geography Graduates convened 
in Jerusalem on 13 December 1960. The 
meeting was attended by some 120 
graduates of the Department of Geo- 
graphy of the Hebrew University. Seven 
lectures were given in two sessions held 
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in the hall of the Williams Planetariun 
of the University, the lecturers being 
former and present students of both 
scholars. 

In the first session four studies carried 
out under the tutorship of Prof. Amira 
or Dr. Schattner were presented. Dr. p. 
Nir delivered a preliminary report on 
Experiments in Erosion in the Negev (Season 
1960/1961), and Miss C. Klein analysed 
the Fluctuations of the Level of the Dead Sea 
during the Last 200 Years. Mr. A. Brosh 
reported on his recent study of The Villag 
of Mifshata (Fassuta), and Mr. A. Shahar 
spoke on The Conurbation of Tel Avis. 
Jaffa. The second session was opened by 
Mr. U. Paran, who summarized the geo- 
graphical work done in the Central Bureau 
of Statistics. Two speakers reported on 
their recent excursions abroad: Mr. ALP. 
Schick on the Peloponnese, and Dr. Y. 
Karmon on industrial enterprises in 
Western Europe. 

(Communicated by A. P. Schick) 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Prof. E.E. Urbach has been elected Pro- 
Rector of the Hebrew University ; Prof. J. 
Schirmann has replaced Prof. Urbach as 
Chairman of the Institute of Jewish 
Studies. 


A Chair for the History of Islam and 
the Muslim Peoples has been established 
at the Hebrew University in memory of 
the late Max Schloessinger. Prof. S.D. 
Goitein is the first incumbent of this 
chair. 


The following promotions have been 
made at the Hebrew University, Jerv- 
salem: 
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tatiug | Prof.Z. Ben-Hayyim gical knowledge. Shortly afterwards, P. 
5 being from Associate Professor to Professor Vincent joined the late P. Abel to form 
f both | of Hebrew Philology. the famous team of scholars who devoted 
Dr. Y. Kutscher their lives to a monumental archaeologi- 
Carried from Lecturer to Associate Professor cal history of Jerusalem. The first volume 
Amity | of Hebrew Philology. of Jérusalem antique appeared in 1912. 
Dr. D, | Dr.G. Baer The four volumes of Jérusalem nouvelle, 
ort on } from Instructor to Lecturer in the His- dealing with the city after the destruction 
(Sean | tory of Muslim Countries. of the Second Temple, were published 
alysed { Dr. J. Blau between 1914 and 1924. This work is 
ad Seq | from Instructor to Lecturer in Arabic still the unquestioned and authoritative 
Brosh | Language and Literature. record of the remains of Roman, 
Village Dr. A. Mirsky Byzantine, and Crusader Jerusalem. Later 
Shahar from Instructor to Lecturer in Hebrew discoveries could add to, but hardly 
Aviy. Literature. impugn, its conclusions. Volume IV 
ned by | Dr.S. Morag ended with a history of Jerusalem down 
ne geo. | from Instructor to Lecturer in Lin- to the nineteenth century, as reflected in 
Bureau guistics. its monuments. Between 1954 and 1956, 
ted on after a long interval, P. Vincent concluded 
rt. AP, | Dr. A. Biran has been appointed Direc- the whole undertaking, with the assistance 
Dr. Y, | or of the Department of Antiquities of P. Stéve, by publishing a work on 
ses in \ inthe Ministry of Education and Culture. Jérusalem de |’ Ancient Testament, dealing 
with the archaeology of the city down 
. Schick) to the point where the former work took 
OBITUARY it up. While engaged in the huge task of 
The Rev. P. Louis HuGues VINCENT died describing the monuments of jerusalem 
4 Pro. | % 30 December 1960 at the Convent as reflected in literary sources and tangible 
of. J of St. Etienne, Jerusalem, the seat of the remains, P. Vincent also acted—together 
tie Ecole Biblique et Archéologique Fran- with his colleagues of the Ecole Biblique 
lewish caise, at the age of 88. —throughout the last years of the Turkish 
‘ P. Vincent arrived in Jerusalem 68 years rule as a kind of unofficial antiquities 
4g0, a young member of the team of the department, tracing any new discovery, 

n and | Dominican Order of Preachers gathered recording and publishing it. 
lished | °yP-LagrangeinTurkishJerusalem to form Thus it was due to P. Vincent’s help 
ory of the nucleus of a school of biblical studies. that the adventurous undertakings of the 
-§.p. | After attending a course in theology and Parker Expedition (1909-1911) were 
f this | tiental studies, P. Vincent became inter- turned to the benefit of science, and its 
ested in the infant science of Palestinian finds of the Gihon tunnels and the 
archaeology. His first work, Canaand' apres remains of Bronze Age Ophel were saved 
been | ‘exploration récente, published in 1907, and recorded. The result of this work 
Jeru- | Wasimmediately recognized as a masterly appeared in 1911, under the title, Jéru- 
summary of the then state of archaeolo- salem sous terre. While busy with the 
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antiquities of Jerusalem, P. Vincent and 
P. Abel did not neglect other sites. In 1914 
they published a study of the Church of 
Nativity at Bethlehem, and in 1923 
another one, dealing with a survey of the 
Hebron sanctuary. A series of excavations 
led to the publication of studies on the 
mosaics of the Na‘aran (‘Ein Duk) syna- 
gogue, the mosaics at Beth Guvrin, and 
the churches at Emmaus. 

However, it was not so much as 
excavator that P. Vincent established his 
position as one of the leading archaeolo- 
gists in this country; his role was rather 
that of critic and mentor to a whole 
generation of archaeologists. The famous 
critical surveys of the various excavations 
in Palestine, which appeared in the Revue 
biblique, and his no less famous reviews 
of current archaeological publications, 
rendered the greatest services to archae- 
ology as a science. His long stay in 
Jerusalem, which lasted practically his 
entire working life (apart from the periods 
of the two World Wars) made him a 
living memory of every piece of archae- 
ological work done in Palestine during 
35 years. His examination of the results 
of works of his colleagues and pupils was 
fearless and uncompromising, and not 
always were his opinions in accord with 
those of other scholars. Despite his 
critical ability, P. Vincent was ofunvarying 
politeness and helpfulness in his personal 
relations with his colleagues, and espe- 
cially with younger scholars. It can be 
said that with his death a period of Pales- 
tinian archaeology ended. He was the last 
survivor of a generation of scholars which 
laid the foundations onto which those 
working today continue to build. 

On 19 February 1960 the Very Rev. 


P. BONAVENTURA UBACH Y MEDIR died g 
the Abbey of Monserrat in Catalonia, 
Spain, at the age of 81. P. Ubach spent 
30 years travelling throughout the Holy 
Land and adjacent countries, Preparing 
material for an edition of the Bible jn 
Catalan and Spanish. Together with a 
translation of the biblical text he edited 
a pictorial commentary — the first of its 
kind—following the books of the Pen. 
tateuch (the only part of the commentary 
which has been published) and illustra. 
ting them verse by verse. In this study 
P. Ubach made use of material drawn 
from the fauna, flora, and geology of the 
Holy Land, the life of the Arabs and 
especially the Beduin, and the archaeolo- 
gical finds made in his time. P. Ubach 
took a warm interest in biblical scholar- 
ship in Israel and was always ready to 
further its development. 

Rabbi Jacos Moses TOLEDANO died in 
Jerusalem on 15 October 1960, at the 
age of 80, while Minister of Religious 
Affairs, a post he held during the last 
years of his life. Here he should be com. 
memorated as the scholar who, despite his 
many and important rabbinical functions 
(as judge and president of the religious 
courts of Tangier, 1927-1930; Cairo, 
1930-1934; Alexandria, 1935-1941; and 


chief rabbi of Tel Aviv, 1941-1958) ; 


wrote many learned works, including a 
commentary on parts of the Mishnah, a 
history of Moroccan Jewry, and one of 
his native Tiberias. At the Fourth Ar 
chaeological Convention of the Israel 
Exploration Society, held at Tiberias in 
1947, Rabbi Toledano read a paper 
on the Tombs of the Jewish Sages at 
Tiberias, which was published in 1950 
in Eretz Kinnarot. 
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C: Rough cylindrical jar 


A-E: Typical pottery of layer V, Tel Gath. 


E: Common decoration similar 


to the incr. 1s, 
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PLATE 24 


A: The Tel Gath graffito. B: The Tarkhan grafhito 


C-D: Various white-slipped sherds, imitation of 


alabaster. E: The Tarkhan jar. 
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PLATE 25 


A: Chalice from el Metabe. B: Jar from Silwan. C: Small jar from 
Silwan. 
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E: Red-black bowl from tomb 3, 
D: Chalice from Ur. (Courtesy British Museum) Ophel, Jerusalem. 
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PLATE 26 


E C-F: Jugs from Byblos. 


B: Jug from Byblos, tomb 99 


Jar from tomb 164B in Vounous. Cyprus 
(Courtesy J. R. Stewart) 
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A: Jar from Byblos, tomb 99. 
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PLATE 27 


9 1 Vue générale du site. 


Cyprus 
La de la salle B 


effondrée sur place. 
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PLATE 28 


A: Le mur 101 contre le mur 


ouest du palais. 


B: La cuve de sarcophage, loc. 228. 
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B: Blocage 106a dans le mur 106. 
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PLATE 29 3 

A: Le mur 102, salle B, et le passage vers la salle A. Aes 

‘ol 
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Céramique. 
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